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FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA, 


Modern Times; or, Anecdotes of the English Family. 3 vols. pp. 800. Price 13s 
London. 1809. 


OUR time has been seldom taken 
up in noticing what are denominated 
novels; their general insipidity and 
mawkishness tending rather to de- 
prave than to improve the state of 
society; but as this work has nothing 
about it of the usual routine of love- 
sick stories of modern romance; as 
we recognise many of the principal 
characters and incidents to be real; 
and as their arrangement is only in- 
tended as a vehicle to convey re- 
marks on the follies, frivolities, and 
fashions of the times, we with plea- 
sure present our readers with an ex- 
tract, that they may be enabled to 
judge for themselves on the merit of 
a production, for which, the author 
remarks, his reward will be sufh- 
cient, “ if his readers will correct, in 
their own conduct, what they per- 
ceive amiss in the delineations here 
exhibited to them; and imitate what- 
soever they find recorded in the nar- 
tative, either virtuous or praisc- 
worthy.” 

The hero of the piece is sir Philip 
English, who is drawn with the cha- 
racteristicks of an old-fashioned En- 
ylishman, but of whom, we are in- 
clined and glad to think, that he 
yepresents a numerous family among 
us. His sister, Mrs. Burrows, has 
likewise her share in the drama; the 
other characters consist of lady B. 
Mr. Middleman, col. Courtly, sir 
Nathan Caper, Agamemnon, adm. 
Mrtolan, counsellor Collis, lord Ri- 
Vok. ny 20 


vulet, old Lamprey, Mrs. Chaloner, 
Dr. Burgos, Mr. Goodwill, Mr. Hal- 
ford, lord Avonside, Mr. Skiddaw, 
Mr. Worth, Dr. Destiny, lord Kil- 
berry, Jammy Kittrick, Mr. Golder, 
sig. Papillio, and the surgeon whe 
put his nose into an affair of honour; 
all of which are real characters 
(though clothed with the preceding 
names) with whose oddities, eccen- 
tricities, and prevailing perfections 
or weaknesses, the writer has enli- 
yened his work; “ dwelling some- 
times upon small matters, being of 
opinion,” says he, “ with Plutarch, 
that little circumstances show the 
real man better than things of great- 
er moment.” 

As a specimen of the author’s 


manner, we select the account of sir a 


Philip English and Mrs. Burrow’s 
visit to a celebrated institution at the 
west end of the town. 


“ After this adventure [the hurly burly 
at Covent Garden theatre | all thoughts of 
visiting places of publick amusement du- 
ring the short period of their intended 
stay in town, were entirely laid aside: and 
sir Philip would have been perfectly con- 
tent to pass the following evening in con- 
versation with his domestick circle, if Mr. 
Worth had not accidentally met with an 
acquaintance who pressed him with so 
much earnestness to bring his friend, the 
baronet, to a mecting of a scientifick so- 
ciety which was to be held the same day 
that he made it a particular point to pre- 
vail on sir Philip English to accompany 
him. 

‘©The baronet consented; more through 
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the respect which he bore to Mr. Worth 
than from any expectation of deriving 
either entertainment or pleasure from the 
company into which he was to be intro- 
duced; being apprehensive that their eru- 
dition might restrain the good humour 
and conviviality of the mecting. Mr. 
Worth himself was, indeed, unable to in- 
form his friend of the precise nature of 
the institution which they were about to 
visit. Ile understood that it consisted of 
a number of eminent, literary characters, 
and that their meetings were designed to 
promote the improvement and diffusion of 
scientifick information: but to What branch- 
es of knowledge the attention of tle so- 
ciety was particularly directed, his ac- 
quaintance had not informed him. From 
the rank and character of the members, 
he, however, entertained no doubt that the 
establishment was at once highly uscful 
and respectable. 

**Ontheirarrival at the place of meeting, 
they were not a little surprised, on pre- 
senting their tickets at the door, to be 
ushered into aroom which bore a near re- 
sembiance to one of the larger cofice- 
houses; and the company already assem- 
bled in it gave them so imperfect an idea 
ofa scientifick institution, that they could 
scarcely persuade themselves they had 
not made some mistake in their introduc- 
tion. 

** A number of newspapers were scatter- 
ed over the tables in the room, and these, 
together with a few political tracts and 
pamphlets, furnished matter for general 
conversation, much in the sume way as in 
places of ihe description above alluded to; 
and the debates which arose upon the va- 
rious topicks of discussion, were conduct- 

exactly in a similar manner. 

“Whilst sir Philp English was endea- 
vourmyg to reconcile what he saw, with 
the ideas he had previously formed of 
what he was to expect, ata meeting of the 
literati ot the metropolis, ihe gentleman, 
who had presented Mr. Worth with tickets 
of admission, entered the apartment, ac- 
compancd by a litthe man with a huge 
port tolio under his arm; whom he imme- 
diately introduced to the company by the 
appellation of signor Papillio. This cere- 
monial gone through, Mr Worth embra- 
ced the first moment which afforded him 
an opportunity of speaking with his ac- 
quaintance, to inquire, if the whole of the 
entertainment was to consist in reading 
and commenting upon the newspapers? 
‘Fye upon it, Mr. Worth,’ replied the 
gentleman; ‘that would be a poor return 
for a subscription of twenty thousand 
pounds per annum! No! no! we do not 
meet for nothing. We shall present you 
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this evening with two lectures, and after. 
wards a hundsome supper.’ 

“Mr. Worth had just time to revive the 
expectations and curiosity of sir Philip 
English, with this intelligence, before the 
ringing of a small bell announced the 
commencement of the lectures. 

** The company proceeded into spacious 
apartment, fitted up with great cleyance, 
and scenungly calculated rather for ease 
and luxury, than the mere purposes of 
study: however, the rules of the ancients 
in this respect were wholly neglected, and 
the only monument of their wisdom, which 
it had been judged proper to retain, was 
the Egyptian style of the furniture and or. 
naments of the room. Ifthe peripateticks, or 
Socratick philosophers, could take a peep 
at our modern Athens, how much would 
they envy the refinement of these times, 
in which, instead of subjecting the student 
to corporeal hardships and privations, in 
order to improve his mind, the practice is 
directly reversed, and all the soft appii- 
ances of luxurious indulgence are affoided 
to the body, that the intellectual powers 
may be exerted with the more zeal and 
activity ! 

If sir Philip English was a little vexed 
to observe the lectorial clair occupied by 
signor Papillio, he was not a little disap. 
pointed, when, after some introductory 
observations on the utility of natural histo- 
ry, the lecturer proceeded to an analysis 
ofthe colouring matter which adheres to 
the wings of moths and butterflies, and, by 
an casy transition, cirected the attention 
of iis auditors toa proposal for fabricating 
a species of silk from the spider’s web, by 
which the ingenious projector undertook 
to employ all the manufacturers which 
the decline of trade at Coventry, Derby, 
and Nottingham, had occasioned to be 
discharged, This interesting plan inclu- 
ded a scheme ior the encouragement of 
the growth of spiders, to which, signor 
Papiilio said, an increase of the window 
tux would admirably contribute: and that 
the only additional resource which he 
deemed necessary for tne purpose of fur- 
nishing the quantity of web requisite for 
the completion of the undertaking, might 
be obtained by circular letters to the 
bishops and parochial clergy to prohibit 
the use of hair brooms in places of publick 
worship; a measure on which he laid the 
more stress, in consequence of the stagna- 
tion of trade with Russia. The lecture 
closed with the outlines of another plan, 
not less important than the former; name- 
ly, the discovery of a process by which 
Paris plaster might he used instead of 
flower, and made a substitute for bread. 

‘Greatly edified by this elaborate dis- 
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-ourse, that part of the company who had 
been able to resist the influence of Mcr- 


phe us aided by the somniferous effect of 


downy cushions, lights admirably secluded 
from irritating the organ of vision; and 
the exactest te ee of the apart- 
ment, descended into the laboratory, 
where a series z experiments were exhi- 
hi ed to prove the practicability of super- 
seding the use of lamp oil by means of : 

portion of Thames wate rw hich, after oy - 
we subjected to a curious process, Was 
to be enclosed in a small, metallick tube, 
and thus become not only capable of igni- 


tion, but of giving light at the distance of 


several furlongs. The principal objection 
hitherto urged against the adoption of this 
mode of lighting the streets of the metro- 
polis (for the proofs of its practicability 
were deemed so clear as to admit of no 
doubt) was, that an unpleasant smell was 
diffused by the process, which induced 
some persons of more than usual delicacy, 
to prefer the ordinary method. 

“ T'o remedy this inconvenience, the in- 
ventor suggested the advantage of a sub- 
scription, by which he should be enabled 
to substitute an odorous spirit, known a- 
mongst the Romans by the denomination 
of diquor vesice, and thus establish the re- 
putation of this invaluable discovery, be- 
yond the possibility of future objections: 
and a single still erected in each of the 
principal streets, as the conduits formerly 
were, he thought sufficient for the above 
purpose. 

“ The company in general appeared high- 
ly delighted with this suggestion, and even 
si’ Philip English, though he did not ex- 
actly comprehend the arguments by which 
it vas supported, was inclined to give the 
lecturer credit for the fertility of his 
invention, until an old gentleman, who 
sate by, drily remarked, that the idea was 
by no means original. ‘ These Italians,’ 
said he, ‘are the greatest thieves and 
plagiaries in Europe. The thought,’ ad- 
dressing himself to sir Philip English, ‘is 


entirely borrowed from the suggestion of 


colonel George Hanger, who, in his life, 
published several years ago, proposed a 
method of converting a fluid, of which 
thousands of gallons are thrown away dai- 
ly in the metropolis alone, to a purpose 
equally important as that mentioned by 
Signor Papillio. But the ministry at that 
time were not so liberal in their grants to 
projectors, and therefore did not encou- 
tage it: whilst it is ten to one but this fo- 
reigner gets a large subscription in support 
of his scheme, from weak lords and igno- 
rant citizens, who, without the least smat- 
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tering of science, are ambitious of being 
thought the patrons of it.’ 

* The lecturer having concluded, the ma- 
jority of the company withdrew; but sir 
Philip and Mr. Worth, with a select party, 
in number about twenty, remained to par- 
take of supper, which was soon afterwards 
served up, in avery elegant style. 

“The entertainments of the ev ening had 
presented a series of wonders to the mind 
of the baronet, who sometimes attributed 
his own surprise to an almost entire seclu- 
sion from the company of men of erudition, 
and sometimes ventured to condemn the 
taste of modern times as frivolous and ab- 
surd: but the method of terminating the 
evening by a comfortable repast was per- 
fectly intelligible to him; and it was so tru- 
ly British, that he sate down to table with 
great good humour. Here, however, a spe- 
cies of disappointment arose, which not a 
little annoyed him; for although accustom- 
ed to the luxuries of an elegant table, there 
Was not a single dish before him, of which 
he could guess the description. 

“Mr. Worth, who was seated at the op- 
posite side of the table, was in a similar 
predicament: but, having the advantage of 
signor Papillio on his ri ight hand, soon ob- 
tained a sufficient account of the cookery 
and the entertainment, to deter him from 
venturing to taste any thing but the most 
simple fare 

“In the mean time, sir Philip English, 
being destitute of any clue to the culinary 
secrets of the znstitution, looked around 
him in hopes of discovering some indica- 
tion by which he might be led to a proper 
selection of some of the dainties before 
him. 

** The learned have defined man tobe an 


imitative animal: asserting, that other cr@a. 


tures are directed by instinct to the choice 
or rejection of the food presented to them, 
and are wholly uninfluenced by the exam- 
ple of the animal creation, but that the 
human race have no such guide, but follow 
one another in habits the most unreason- 
able and injurious, merely from the force 
of example. 

**It was, perhaps, in obedience to this 
peculiarity of the human economy, that sir 
Philip English, observing most of the com. 
pany cast their eyes upon a large dish 
near the centre of the table, and appeared 
eager to partake of its contents, sent his 
plate for a slice. The baronet was still at 
a loss to know whether it was to be eaten 
alone, or what sauce it required, and he 
had so much of the mawvaise honte about 
him, that he was afraid of exposing his 


ignorance before sa large a company ky 
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any inquiry. In torm and consistence it 
hore a pretty near resemblance to a piece 
of soap, and when at length he ventured 
to put a bit into his mouth, he found that 
it was nearly as disagreeable in flavour; 
possessing an intermixture of saline brack- 
ishness, with a pungent bitter blended 
with a sort of musty rancidity. 

“* Sir Philip could not, without difficulty, 
withhold his execration of such cookery; 
and the sentiments of the rest of the com- 
pany seemed to be in unison with his feel- 
ings; tor many of them began to express 
their dissatisfaction. 

** Pray, count,’ said the old gentleman 
(who had before animadverted upon the 
hydrogeneous experiment) now address- 
ing himself to the chairman, ‘is this curs- 
ed stuff your famous Walcheren bread ? Of 
all the villanous combinations of taste and 
smell I ever met with, this positively is the 
most disgusting. Here, waiter, take away 
the plate, and bring mea glass of brandy, 
this instant.’ | 

‘My dear doctor,’ replied the count, 
‘Iam not surprised at your remark; but 
I assure you, that when it is a little more 
familiar to the palate, the flavour you now 
complain of, will be found quite agreeable. 
However, I ought to have informed you, 
that it is rendered much pleasanter by the 
addition of a little fish oi/, and as the use 
ot itis designed chiefly for sailors in long 


voyages, and that article is very cheap, if 


my plan of feeding the navy should be 
adopted, it will reduce the ordinary ex- 
penses of that department surprisingly.’ 

*¢ J think it would,’ rejoined the doctor, 


*and probably supersede the necessity of 


a medical establishment; for this is kitchen- 
physick with a vengeance.’ 

~The count entreated the company to 
suspend their judgment on his new dread, 
until they had tasted another batch of it, 
and in the next place, directed their atten- 
tion to a huge pickle pot, which, he said, 
contained poultry, fish, and game, preserv- 
ed in the most exquisite manner, and in- 
tended for the use of the army as well as 
the navy. 

‘Is this your invention likewise ” said 
the doctor. 

**T cannot claim that honour: replied 
the count. ‘The process was discovered 
by lord Avonside, in the course of his 
lordship’s chymical researches into the 
nature of acids and alkalis, preparatory to 
the establishment of his clay and soap 
manufactory. Pray, gentlemen, allow me 
to send you some of this turkey.’ 

“The pickle was accordingly handed 
round; the count having apprised the com- 
pany, that this plan also was of an economi- 
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cal kind, andthat a single ounce of a chick. 
en, thus preserved, would support a sailor 
or soldier equally to his usual ration of 
beef or mutton. 

** The doctor at first objected to try any 
more experiments, but being urged by the 
count and some of the rest of the gentle. 
men present, to give his opinion respect. 
ing the wholesomeness of the pickle, took 
a mouthful of it. ; 

“Sir Philip English quietly waited for the 
doctor’s scntiments before he ventured to 
follow the example: and it was well he 
did so; for the extreme poignancy of the 
preparation produced such a fit of cough. 
ing and sneezing, that it was a long time 
betore the old gentleman recovered him. 
self sufficiently to express his most unqua. 
lified disapprobation and disgust. 

“ Worthy sir,’ said lord Avonside, who, 
unknown to the doctor, was among the 
company all the time, ‘ you took too large 
a mouthful; the smallest portion of it is 
sufficient; and, upon my honour, it is a most 
economical plan.’ 

“There is no doubt of it, my lord,’ re. 
plied the physician, ‘as it is your invention: 
but having been called upon for my opi- 
nion, I must tell your lordship, as well as 
the rest of the company, that, of all the 
pursuits of the ignorant and the vain, there 
is none so reprehensible as those which en- 
danger the lives of the human race, and at 
the same time, bring disgrace upon science. 

“The next day, when sir Philip English 
Was attempting to describe the entertain- 
ments, or, as he commonly, and perhaps 
properly, styled them, the diversions of the 
preceding evening; and lamenting thie 
puerile conceits of an enlightened people, in 
an enlightened age, an acquaintance, who 
happened to drop in, raised the astonish- 
ment and disgust of the worthy baronet te 
a still higher pitch. This gentleman in- 
formed him, that the institution, which he 
had visited, was not only esteemed an ob- 
ject of great national importance by the 
titled inhabitants of Hill street and Gros- 
venor square, but that the grave citizens 
of Cheapside and Leadenhall street were 
so much delighted with the hope of super- 
seding the necessity of boarding schools 
for their daughters, and private tutors for 
their sons, by a similar establishment, at 
the east end of the town, that they had 
made a subscription in order to purchase 
the site of Bedlam Hospital for that pur- 
pose; and that apartments for the different 
professors were already prepared, in the 
still remaining wing of that building: that 
which was formerly appropriated for i- 
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the work to a late celebrated duel, 
in which Lamprey remarks to the 
police-runners, “that they would 
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Allusion is made jn the course of 
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have been hanged, if they had stops 
ped privy counsellors in the dis- 
charge of their duty.” 
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The Itinerant; or, 
Philadelphia, republished by J 


WE have seldom perused a work 
ef more amusement than this. If 
we allow Mr. Ryley to have seen 
only half what he relates, he has 
seen enough. We cannot, indeed, 
assent unconditionally to the as- 
surance in the preface, that the 
“incidents are founded on /facts;” 
for we consider the episode of 
Camelford and his associates as al- 
together improbable, though highly 
amusing and interesting as a narra- 
tive. Several other parts too of the 
work, bear the impress of invention: 
vet, with all these deductions, there 
remains enough of reality to give 
zest to the whole. 

We consider Mr. Ryley as_pos- 
sessing very considerable powers of 
lively narration. His language is 
easy and natural, and his delineation 
of character is often excellent. His 
morality too is good, and his human- 
ty is unequivocally displayed. 

The following narrative will ex- 
bit our author’s manner:— 


“As we reclined on a bank, close by 
the pathway, an old soldier, whose silver 
hair and cleanly appearance commanded 
respect, and who had lost a leg and an 
eve in the service of his country, limped 
long, and as he passed, requested our 
honours would bestow a copper, to pur- 
thase tobacco. With an irresistible im- 
pulse, I dropped my last sixpence into 
his hat, whilst my prudent friend, whose 
father presided as head of the parish, eX- 
amined the veteran on points of parochial 
import. § W hy did he beg? the laws of 
this country made ample provision for the 
poor; and for the disabled soldier, a pen- 
sion might be obtained by proper appli- 
‘ation,’ * Why, Pi tell yenr honoers. As 


Memoirs of an Actor. 
and A. Y. Humphreys, 2 vols. 12mo. Price 2 dolls. 


By S. W. Ryley. 3 vols. 1808. London,— 


to Chelsea, I’ve got that; but seven 
pounds a year won’t go far now a days; 
and as to the parish, damme if ever I 
trouble it again, That is the place,’ look~ 
ing back at the village, whilst the tear 
stood in his eye, ‘which gave me birth. 
With an intention to end my days there, 
about a month since I took a garret, and 
said to myself: Jerome, thou mayst rest 
thy old bones; for with the assistance of a 
trifle trom the parish, thy small remnant 
of life will pass in comfort. But, gemmen, 
I was reckoning without my host. The 
heart of a parish officer is as hard as the 
butt end of a musket; they’ve killed poor 
Bibo, and old Jerome’s turned out to beg 
his bread.’ 


“The old soldier seemed much agi- 
tated in uttering the last sentence, and as 
we were ata loss to understand what was 
meant by ‘ killing Bibo,’ I requested him 
to be more e Xplicit. * Why thus it is, your 
honours; it’s damn’d foolish for an old 
soldier to stand whimpering like a woman; 
but when 1 think of Bibo, though he was 
but a brute, and had not a soul to be saved, 
I can’t help chuckling. I believe there’s 
one quid left in the corner of my box,’ 
sayiny this, he cramed the tobacco into 
his mouth, wiped his eye, squirted out 
a quantity of saliva, and proceeded — 
‘Twenty four years I served under the 
brave cuptain Howard, in the 5th regi- 
ment of foot, and a better gemman, God 
rest his soul, never lived; the last six 
years of his life, he took me into his house 
as a kind of valedy sham. He had no family 
except Bibo, a Newfoundland dog, which 
he loved li ke a child; for when the nobk 
captain served abroad he once fell over- 
board, and Bibo saved his life. His honour 
was not very rich. He was too generous 
to be rich; it was as much as he could do 
to make both ends meet. However, he took 
care to keep Bibo as fat as a pig; ‘and I’ve 
often heard him say, it he died first, he’d 
leave Bibo a fortune; but Lord help bim, 
he had no fortume to leave. for when be 
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lay on his death bed, he ordered me to 
sell his gold watch to buy nourishment. 
* Jerome,’ said he, ‘ take care of my dog. 
The life that he once saved I am going to 
resign into the hands of him that made us 
both.’ He soon after died, and Bibo was 
left to my care. [had some regard, gem- 
men, you will think, for the poor animal, 
for you know the old saying, ‘love me, 
love my dog,’ and though T had nothing 
left but my pension, I thought if I retired 
to my own village, I might be able to live, 
as I said before, with a little help from the 
parish; so after the funeral, [set off with 
Bibo at my heels, determined to beg as 
soon as my money was done, which could 
not last long, being.only a new crown 
piece the captain gave me, and six penny- 
worth of copper, to travel seventy miles. 
Perhaps, gemmen, you are tired; I’d bet- 
ter be hobbling on, it willdo you no good to 
hear my story, and it grieves me to te// it.’ 

*“‘ We assured him we were much in- 
terested, and begged he would proceed. 
* Well then, thus it is; but if you please 
Vii sit down, because you know, your 
honours, when a man has but one leg, he 
can’t stand so well as if he had two! Ah 
I shall never forget the day I lost the fel- 
low to this; it was taken off by a shot at 
Bunker’s Hill. As Llay on the ground, the 
captain passing by me as he left the field 
(for you see our forces were on the re- 
treat, and it was as much as his life was 
worth to stay a minute) got me by the 
hand, and said: ‘ Jerome, God bless thee,’ 
and may God bless Aim, and he will bless 
him too; for IT can tell your honours P 

“We now reminded hin, that in his 
affection for his master, he seemed to 
have forgotten the sequel to Bibo. * Very 
true, very true,’ running his finger round 
his empty box, in hopes of finding another 
quid, ‘very true, I had got a little out of 
the road to be sure; Bunker’s Hill is not 
the way to Saddleworth. Well then, gem- 
men, thus it is; old Jerome hobbled on 
pretty stoutly, and Bibo waddled after, 
at the rate of about one mile an hour. 
‘to make short of my story, the crown piece 
lasted till we reached Manchester. There 
1 began to beg for the first time. But I 
can’t tell how it was: whether, not being 
used to the trade, 1 set about it c/umsily, | 
don’t know; but no one would give me a 
farthing. It’s very hard, thought I, that an 
old soldier, who has lost a leg and an eye 
in defence of his country, should find no 
one willing to give him a trifle, to help 
him on the road At length, an old lady ap- 
proached, and was in the act of presenting 
something, when Bibo caught her eye. She 
asked ‘whose dog he was? £ mine, an’ 
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please your ladyship.’ ‘Indeed! said shi. 

drawing her hand away, ‘if you can afford 
to keep a dog, you can’t want MY Assist. 
ance.’——* Poor Bibo!’ said 1. Bibo heard 
me—looked up, and wagged his tail; ‘ aye, 
aye, poor fellow! wag away,’ thought } 

‘if 1 can get thee to my own parish, thoy 
shalt be safely laid up for life. Would yoy 
believe it, gemmen? J did not get one half. 
penny the whole day. Some talked of'a pass; 
others threatened the Wew Bailen; neither 
Bibo nor myself had tasted since morning; 
night was coming on; no place of shelter 
appeared ready to receive our weary limbs; 
as I leaned on my crutch, debating, Bibo 
shook himself, as much us to say: ‘ Jerome 
it’s very cold,’ when the noise of a new 
brass collar, the captain bought just be. 
fore he died, put a thought in my head, 
that procured us meat, drink, and lodging. 
That collar, said [ to myself, is of no use: 
better for Bibo to be without co//ar than 
without meat. So I took it off, went toa 
shop, and sold it for fifteen pence; though 
it had cost five shillings not a month be. 
fore. With this money I purchased the fol. 
lowing articles: four pennyworth of cheese, 
a pint of beer, a twopenny straw bed, and 
three pennyworth of tobacco. 

* Refreshed, and praising God for all 
things, we set off at five o’clock the next 
morning, and by night reached niy native 
place. Twenty five years ago 1 took on to 
be a soldier; during that time, nearly all 
my friends were dead; those who remait- 
ed, not knowing me, would render me no 
assistance, except a night’s lodging, and 
advised an immediate application to the 
parish. Seeing how matters were, I waited 
onthe commanding officer, and made known 
my situation. Says I: ‘ Your honour,’ for! 
thought I’d honour him, though he was 
but a tailor—so, ‘your honour,’ says I, 
‘my name is Jeromy Antrobus; my father 
was sexton of this parish for forty years; 
I’ve been twenty five years in the army; 
lost a leg and an eye, as you see, and am 
laid by as useless, with a pension of seven 
pounds a year; but that, you know, is not 
enough to Keep soul and body together; so 
I’m come to your honour for a little relict 
to help out with.’ Now it rained very hard, 
gemmen, and, standing with my hat off, 
almost bald, as you see, I asked leave to 
walk in; for he peeped out at a little wick- 
et casement, which, Iam told, goes by the 
name of the Devil’s Picture-frame, amongst 
the poor. However, I was not admitted; 
but he held out his hand, and dropped into 
my hat eighteen pennyworth of bad coppers 
saying, ‘he knew nothing about me, but 
would call at my quarters.’ I am told he 
makes a pretty penny of these bad half- 
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ence; for he buys them in at ten shillings 
inthe pound, and makes the poor take 
thein for their full value. 

“Next day, this d——d tailor called; 
God forgive «me, 1 can’t help swearing 
when lL think ot him, the curse of the poor 
will follow him to the grave; l say, gem- 
men, he came to my quarters, and the 
churechwarden with him, [ had just break- 
fisted on three parts of a basin of milk 
aid bread, and Bibo was eating up the 
eorth, when the tailor, as stiffas buck- 
rum, came into the cellar. As soon as he 
saw the dog, he exclaimed: § What! a pau- 
wr keep a dog at the expense of the pa- 
risu ? With these words, he up with his 
stick and gave the poor brute such a blow 
under the ear, that he dropped, and never 
rose again 

“You may think, gemmen, an old sol- 
dcr would not sit long quiet ina situation 
tts Kind; sol made shift to shoulder 
my stick, and, with the first volley, drought 
dawn the ta lor’s hat and Wiz; but beiore I 
my forces tor another attack, 
they beat a retreat; and it would have 

i¢ your hearts good, to have heard the 
churchwarden, ani id the overseer, calh ing 
for ussisiance against a poor crippie, Who 
had but one ley to stand upon. A mob was 
son cotlected, who, being properly in- 
fumed how matters signa, cursed the 
hard hearted village tyrant, made a grave 
for my poor Bibo, which L soaked with my 
tears; and am now, as you see, tracing my 
weary way back to M anchester ? 

“The veteran drew his hand across 
hiseyes, rose up, and prepared for his 
departure. My friend rose at the same time: 
‘Stop, honest Jerome! perhaps we may 
lave it in Our power to serve you; all over- 
seers are not cursed with the disposition 
of neighbour Staytape.’ By this time my 
companion had torn a leaf out of his pock- 
tt book, and hastily sketched a few lines 
with a pencil. * About a mile hence, at the 
loot of yonder hill, you see a white house. 
- this note as directed, and in an hour 
Isholl be there myself.—The old soldier 
laced the note in his empty tobacco box, 
and, with ‘ God bless your honours,’ slow- 
ly hobbled on his way. 

“Atter a pause, my friend William said, 
vith a sigh: ‘ Here is another proof of the 
‘epravity of human nature. I believe this 
oor man’s story; for I know the tailor 
vell; he is a wretch! Constant in all the 
‘ward forms of religion, he turns over 
the leaves of his prayer-book, and is louder 
‘lan any of the congregation in vocifera- 
tng its contents; yet, the first of all Chris- 
wan virtues, charity, he is as much a 
‘tanger to, as if he had never heard the 
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The following presents a different 
kind of writing: 


““ Many of my theatrical readers will 
remember PENN with some degree ot 
pleasure; for he was an actor above the 
common stamp. He had the grand requi- 
sites: an expressive eye; features welh 
calculated to portray the passions; and a 
strong, articulate voice. In opposition to 
these advantages, his person was awkward, 
and his deportment ungraceful; he had 
neither the appearance nor the gait of a 
gentleman. In consequence of being 
brought up a schoolmaster, he was pe- 
dantick in the extreme. Could these dis- 
advantages have becn corrected, or over- 
looked, Penn would have been in high 
estimation, and ranked before many first-~ 
rate actors of his day. He was, however, 
a great favourite in the country; made 
good benefits, and might have done very 
well, had not that destructive companion, 
dissipation, robbed him of the comforts 
enjoyed by those who take prudence for 
their guide. Seldom had he a decent coat; 
in lieu of which, he generally wore a great 
coat, buttoned to the chin, which served 
to conceal the forlorn state of his linen. 
His slow, methodical mode of speaking, 
gained him the appellation of Podo. Regu- 
larly every morning, at 12 o’clock, he en- 
tered the doors of a small publick house 
in the vicinity of the theatre, and, with 
folded arms, knit brows, and a sidelook 
at the landlady, he beckoned three distinct 
times; then, pointing to his mouth, gave 
full intimation of his wants. A glass of 
real Nantz, followed by an approving smack 
of the lips, gave a rich sparkle to his eye 
and a firmness to his nerves, which, bee 
fore this application, were languid and re- 
laxed; then, turning slowly, and pointing 
to the cupboard door, behind which his 
account was kept, he marched out, nor 
uttered a syllable during the whole nego. 
tration. 

“Some people there are, who cannot 
pronounce the +; others misplace the wv 
and w; the / is sometimes substituted for 
the m; which gives an articulation similar 
to that of a person who has, by some cala- 
mity, lost the roof of his mouth. Of this 
latter description was /odo’s landlady. I 
had heard of his long score behind the 
cupboard door, and called to give her a 
caution. 

“Does Mr. Penn ever talk of paying 
you?’ said I, 

“Lo, sir,’ 
at all.’ 

‘IT then advised her chalk no more 
the other was rubbed out. 

“Penn went the next day, as usual—. 


she replied, ‘he lever talks - 
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beckon’d—pointed to his mouth; but it 
would not do. 

“Pll tell you what, master Pell,’ said 
this dealer in drams, ‘it siglifies lothilg, 
talkilg; you ald me must have a reckolilg; 
cighteel shillilgs ald eight pelce half peily 
is your score; ald master Romley, the ma- 
lager of your compaly, has beel here, ald 


he says, I must lot score alother loggil of 


gil, till the other’s rubb’d off? 
“Penn, on hearing this, uttered the in- 
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terjection ‘ Oh ! turned upon his heel, ang 
walked away.” 


We occasionally noticed some 
negligences of composition; but they 
were not numerous or important 
enough to be animadverted upon. 
The author himself will doubtless 
see and remove them in a sub 
sequent edition. 








FROM THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE. 


‘Khe Travels of Captains Lewis and Clarke, from St. Louis, by way of the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers, to the Pacifick Ocean; performed in the years 1804, 1805, and 1806, 
by order of the Government of the United States. Containing Delineations of the 
Manners, Customs, Religion, &c. of the Indians; compiled from various authentick 
Sources, and original Documents; and a Summary of the statistical View of the 
Indian Nations, from the official Communication of Meriwether Lewis. 1 vol. 8yo. 


1809.* 


THE publick expectation has been 
long excited respecting this work; 
and now that it has made its appear- 
ance, we do not think that expecta- 
tion will be disappointed. Captains 
Lewis and Clarke have collected 
much curious information, both with 
regard to the manners and customs 
ef the American Indians; and the 
commercial advantages that may be 
derived from a closer intercourse 
with them. By the way, we cannot 
too highly commend the moderate 
price (nine shillings) and unassu- 
ming form of this volume. Had it 
fallen into the hands of a certain 
bookseller, it would have made its 
appearance in quarto illustrated 
with tawdry plates, printed upon hot 
pressed paper, and published for 
two guineas at the least. 

From a work like the present, we 
cannot but persuade ourselves that 
we shall perform a more acceptable 
service to our readers by present- 
ing them with some interesting ex- 
tracts, than if we were to gratify our 
ew pleasure by inditing our own 
thoughts. When a book is barren, 


there is some excuse for neglecting 
its contents: but when it is valuable 
and instructive, it 1s the peculiar 
office of a reviewer to pay more at- 
tention to it than to himself. 

The introduction contains some 
useful commercial details:— 


“ The benefits that arise from the dis- 
coveries of unknown regions, are too nu- 
merous to be here mentioned 

“From the knowledge of geography 
are derived many intrinsick advantages. 
It not only feasts the imagination with the 
amusement of novel descriptions; but is 
the life of commerce, whence the arts and 
sciences receive succour, and a reciprocal 
benefit. 

“It cannot fail of giving pleasure to th¢ 
philanthropick mind, to behold imple- 
ments of agriculture put in the hands o 
the uncivilized barbarian, to provide and 
protect him from the precarious reliance 
on the chase for a scanty sustenance. The 
time is not far distant, in all moral pro- 
bability, when the uncultivated wilds 0! 
the interiour part of the continent, which 
is now only inhabited by the tawny s0”* 
of the forest, and the howling beasts o 
prey, will be converted into the residence 
of the hardy votaries of agriculture, who 
will turn those sterile wildernesses inte 
rich, cultivated, and verdant fields. 


* Who the author of this work is, does not appear. It is presumed to be compiled 
ftom the notes of some one who accompanied captains Lewis and Clarke, and from the 
publications of other travellers who have explored the southwestern regions of Nort! 
Anierica: particularly from the travels of Carver. 
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“It may be suggested, that the suffer- 
ngs of the aborigines, from the importa- 
son of foreign diseases, and the more 
paneful influence of spirituous liquors, 
more than counterbalance the benefits 
they receive from civilisation. These ob- 
‘ections, it must be frankly contessed, are 
yerv powertul. But it is hoped, that vigi- 
jant measures will be pursued, by a go 
vernment professed to be foupded on the 
principles of humanity and wisdom, to 
prohibit the introduction of spirituous 
liquors among them. The small pox has 
raved, When little or no communication 
was held with them. Provisions are al- 
veady made to introduce vaccine inocu- 
lation among them, which will prevent 
those horrid ravages that are mentioned 
mn the course of the work 

“Jt may be thought matter of surprise, 
that regions, upwards of three thousand 
miles in length, bordering on a country in- 
abited by an inquisitive and enterprising 
people, who could avail themselves of the 
benefit of a lucrative fur trade, should re- 
main so long unexplored. Many impedi- 
ments have retarded the tour, that has 
laid open to view a country hitherto hid- 
den from the knowledge of the civilized 
American. 

“ Attempts have been made by the great 
discoverer, captain Cook, to find a com- 
munication by water in the northern re- 
gions between the Atlantick and Pacifick 
oceans. Whether the two greatoceans are 
joined together in those regions remains 
an uncertainty; but the rigours ofa frigid 
zone evinced that, though they joined, it 
was impracticable to navigate from one 
tothe other. 

“ To travel among the Indians, is but 
‘oo often thought the road that inevitably 
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leads the unfortunate adventurer to an 
untimely death. The barbarity of the 
Indians in war is proverbial; but, in time 
of peace, hospitality and humanity are 
traits justly due to their character. It is a 
judicious saying of an eminent traveller 
among them, that ‘in time of peace no 
greater friends, in time of war no greater 
enemies.’ 

** Before the acquisition of Louisiana by 
the United States, the jealous disposition 
of the Spaniards debarred all adventures 
for discoveries from that quarter. 

* These impediments would compel the 
discoveries of the western part of the 
continent, to be made by a voyage by the 
way of Cape Horn, which would be too 
long, arduous, and expensive to entice the 
enterprise. 

** Inthe year 1789, the celebrated travel- 
ler, Alexander Mackenzie, embarked from 
fort Chepewyan, in latitude 58 deg. N. 
longitude 110 deg. W. from Greenwich, 
and with the greatest fortitude, under 
embarrassing and perilous circumstances, 
he explored, with assiduity, the northern 
region to nearly the 70th degree of north 
latitude, where obstruction by ice com- 
pelled him to return to fort Chepewyan. 
Thence he ascended the Peace river to 
its source, and thence to the Pacifick 
ocean; making many discoveries, which 
he judiciously narrated in his journal. 

*“ The following statement of the com- 
merce of the Missouri is made by a gentle- 
man, which will sufficiently show the ad- 
vantages that arise from it. 

“The products which are drawn from 
the Missouri are obtained from the In- 
dians and hunters in exchange for mer- 
chandise. They may be classed accord- 
ing to the subjoined table. 











dolls. ct dolls. cts. 
Castor, ... 12281 lbs. at 1 20 14737 20 
Otters, 1267 skins 4 — 5068 — 
Foxes 
Pouha Foxes, 02 do. 0 50 401 — 
Tiger Cats, 
Raccoons, .... . 4248 do. Q 23 1062 — 
Bears, black, gray, and yellow, 2541 do. 2— $082 — 
 . + ws ed e 6 ee ee 2— 5082 — 
ee, 6 ew lel a) CT a 3— 5142 — 
Dressed cow hides, . 189 do. 1 50 283 50 
Shorn deer skins, . 96926 lbs. 0 50 38770 40 
Deer skins, with hair, 6381 skins 0 50 S190 50 
Tallow and fat, . . .. . 8313 lbs. 0 20 1662 60 
een le le ee. 2510 gallons 1 28 2472 — 
Muskrats, .....6. . — 
Se a —_ a 


Von. 111. 


$. 77971 2 
























The calculation in this table drawn 
from the most correct accounts of the pro- 
duces of the Missouri, during fifteen 
years, makes the average of a common 
year 77,971 dollars. 

**On calculating, in the same propor- 
tion, the amount of merchandise entering 
the Missouri, and given in exchange for 
peltries, it is found that it amounts to 
61,250 dollars, including expenses, equal 
to one fourth of the value of the merchan- 
dise. 

“The result is, that this commerce 
gives an annual profit of 16,721 dollars, 
or about 27 per cent. 

“if the commerce of the Missouri, 
without encouragement, and badly re- 
gulated, gives annually so great a profit, 
may we not rest assured that it will be 
greatly augmented, should government 
direct its attention to it. It is also neces- 
sary to observe, that the price of peltry 
fixed by this table is the current price in 
the Mlinois. If it were rerulated by the 
prices of London, deducting the expenses 
of transportation, the profit, according to 
our calculation, would be much more 
considerable. 

** If the Missouri, abandoned to savages, 
and presenting but one branch of com- 
merce, yields such great advantage 8, in 
proportion to the capital employed in it, 
what might we not hope, if some mer- 
chants or companies with large capital, 
and aided by a population extended along 
the borders of the river, should turn their 
attention to other branches of the trade, 
which they might undertake, I dare say, 
with a certainty of success, when we con- 
sider the riches buried in its banks, and 
of which I have endeavoured in these 
notes to give an idea. 


** In estimate of the produce of the several 
AMMines. 


* Mine a Burton..550,000 Ibs. 
mineral, estimated to pro- 
duce 66 2-3, is 356,666 2-5 


Ibs. lead, at 5 dollars, is . 18,533 33 
To which add SO dollars, 
(on 120,000 lbs manufac. 
tured) to each thousand, is $,600 — 





21,933 33 





> 


n 


Old Mines .. 200,000 Ibs. mi- 
neral, estimated to produce 
662-3, is 133,333 1-2 Ibs. Jead, 


at 5 dollars per cwt.is..... 6,666 67 
‘© Mine ala Mott .. 200,000 lbs. 
lead, at 5 dollars per cwt. is. 10,000— 


** Suppose at all the other mines 
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30,000 Ibs. lead, at 5 dollars, 


Wecew rc ceeesscercevecese 1,500 09 


ey 
18,166 67 


-—__ 


. Dollars 40,100 


‘Total amount is. 


“When the manufacture of white and 

red lead is put into operation, the export 

valuation will be considerably augmented 
on the quality of lead.” 


Our travellers embarked on the 
14th of May, 1804, from St. Louis, 
on the expedition, “ providing them- 
selves with every thing requisite for 
the prosecution of the voyage, parti- 
cularly with large quantities of am- 
munition and fire arms, for the pur- 
pose of protecting them from the 
hostile attacks of the natives, and for 
procuring food.” They also took a 
large quantity of medals, trinkets, 
&c. for the purposes of barter and 
conciliation. The party consisted of 
forty-three, and it was generally di- 
vided into two companies; the one 
for hunting, who travelled by land; 
the other to remain in the water con- 
veyance, which consisted only of two 
small perogues and a batteau. Larger 
vessels would have obstructed them 
in ascending the Missouri near its 
source. 

The following account of the Mis- 
souri and the inhabitants on its banks 
is interesting:— 


“ The Missourt is already ranked among 
the greatest rivers. It is an object of as- 
tonishment to the whole world. The unin- 
formed man admires its rapidity, its 


- lengthy course, and the salubrity of its 


waters, and is amazed at its colour; while 
the reflecting mind admires the innume- 
rable riches scattered on its banks, and, 
forsceing the future, beholds already this 
rival of the Nile flowing through countries 
us fertile, as populous, and as extensive 
as those of Egypt. 

‘The Missouri joins the Mississippi 
five leagues above the town of St. Louis, 
about the 40th deg. of north lat. It is 
necessary to observe, that after uniting 
with the Mississippi, it flows through a 
space of 1,200 miles before it empties it- 
self into the gulf of Mexico. As this part 
of its course is well known, I shall speak 
ofthe Missouri only. 
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«} ascended about 600 leagues, without 
perceiving a diminution either in its width 
or rapidity. The principal rivers which 


~ empty into the Missouri are, as you ascend, 


the Gasconade, the river of the Osages, 
the two Charaturns, the Great river, the 
river Des Canips, Nichinen, Batoney, 
the Great and Little Nimaha, the river 
Plate, the river De Sioux, the L’Eau Qui 
Court. 

“As far as twenty-five leagues above 
its junction with the Mississippi, are to be 
found different settlements of American 
families, viz. at Bonhomme, and Femme 
Osage, &c. beyond this its banks are in- 
habited only by savage nations; the Great 
and Little Osages, settled one hundred 
and twenty leagues on the river of that 
name; the Canips, the Ottos, the Panis, 
the Loupes or Panis Mahas, the Mahas, 
the Poukas, the Ricaras, the Mandanes, 
ihe Sioux: the last nation is not fixed on 
the banks of the Missouri, but habitually 
voes there to hunt. 

“The banks of the Missouri are alter- 
nately woods and prairies. It is remarked, 
that the higher you ascend this river, the 
more common are these prairies; and they 
seem to increase every year by the fires 
which are kindled every autumn by the 
savages, or white hunters, either by 
chance, or with the design of facilitating 
their hunting. 

“The waters of the Missouri are mud- 
dy, and contain throughout its course a 
sediment of very fine sand, which soon 
precipitates; but ‘this circumstance, which 
renders them disagreeable to the sight, 
takes nothing from their salubrity. 

“Experience has proved, that the wa- 
ters of the Missouri are more wholesome 
than those of the Ohio and the upper Mis- 
sissippi. The rivers and streams, which 
empty into the Missouri, below the river 
Plate, are clear and limped; above this 
river, they are as muddy as the Missouri 
itse Af This is occasioned by beds of sand, 
or hills of a very fine, white earth, through 
which they take their course. 

“The bed of the Missouri is obstructed 
with banks, sometimes of sand, and some- 
times of gravel, which frequently change 
their place, and consequently render the 
navigation always uncertain. Its course is 
generally west by northwest. 

“ To give a precise idea of the incalcu- 
lable riches scattered on the banks of the 
Missouri, would require unbounded know- 
ledge. 

“The flats are covered with huge trees; 


the liard, or poplar; the sycamore, out of 


one piece of which are made canoes, which 
arly 18,000 ewt. the maple, which 
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affords the inhabitants an agreeable and 
wholesome sugar; the wild cherry tree, 
and the red and black walnut, so useful in 


joiners’ work; the red and white e/m, ne- 


cessary to cartwrights; the Triacanthos, 
which, when well trimmed, forms impenc- 
trable hedges; the water willow; the 
white and red mulberry tree, &e. &e. 

“ On the shores are found in abundance 
the white and black oak, proper for every 
kind of shipwrights’ and carpenters’ work; 
the pine, so casily worked; and, on the 
stony mountains, the durable cedar. 

“ It would be impossible to detail all the 
species of trees, even those unknown in 
other countries, and the use that can be 
made of them, of which we are still igno- 
rant. 

‘The plants are still more numerous, 
I will pass lightly over this article, for the 
want of sufficient botanical know ledge. 
The Indians are well acquainted with the 

virtues of many of them. They make use of 
them to heal their wounds, and to poison 
their arrows. They also use various kinds 
of Suvoyanues, to die different colours; 
they have one which is a certain and 
prompt cure for the venereal disease, 

“The lands on the borders of the Mis- 
souri are excellent, and when cultivated 
are capable of yie lding abundantly all the 
productions of the temperate, and even 
some of the warm climates; wheat, maize, 
and every species of erain; irish potatoes, 
and excellent sweet potatoes. Hemp seems 
here to be an indigenous plant. Even cot- 
ton succeeds, though not so well as in 
more southerly countries. Its culture, how- 
ever, vields a real advantage to the inhabi- 
tants settled on the banks of the Missouri, 
who find in the crop of a field of about two 
acres, sufficient for the wants of their fami- 
lies 

“The natural prairies are a great re- 
source, being of themselves excellent pas- 
turages, and facilitating the labours of the 
man who is just se ttled, who can thus en- 
joy, with little labour, from the first year, 
a considerable crop. c lay, fit for making ” 
bricks, is very common. There is also 
Fayance clay, and another species of clay, 
which, in the opinion of intelligent persons, 
is the real koaolin to which the porcelain 
of China owes the whole of its reputation. 

“There are found onthe borders of the 
Missouri many springs of salt water of 
every kind, which will yield more than 
sufficient salt for the consumption of the 
country, when it shall become inhabited. 

“¢; itpetre is found here in great a- 
bundance, in numberless caves, which are 
met with along gyn banks of the river. 

“The stones are generally caleareous 
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and gates. There is found one, also, which 
I believe to be peculiar to the banks of 
the Missouri. It is of a blood red colour, 
compact, soft under the chisel, and har- 
dens in the air, and is susceptible of a 
most beautiful polish, The Indians use it 
for their calumets; but from the extent of 
its layars, it might be easily employed in 
more important works. They have, also, 
quarries of marble, of which we only know 
the colour; they are streaked with red. 
One quarry is well known, and easily 
worked, namely, a species of plaster, 
which we are assured is of the same na- 
ture as that of Paris, and of which the 
United States make a great use. We also 
found volcanick stones, which demonstrate 
the ancient existence of unknown volca- 
nos. 

“* We were confirmed in the belief, that 
there were volcanos in some of their 
mountains, by the intelligence that we ree 
eeived from the Indians, who informed us, 
‘that the evil spirit was mad at the red 
people, and caused the mountains to vomit 
fire. sand, gravel, and large stones, to ter- 
rify and destroy them; but the good spirit 
had compassion on them, and put out the 
fire, chased the evi/ spirit out of the moun- 
tains, and left them unhurt; but when they 
returned to their wickedness, the great 
spirit had permitted the evil spirit to return 
to the mountains again, and vomit up fire; 
but on their becoming good, and making 
sacrifices, the great spirit chased away the 
evil spirit from disturbing them, and for 
forty snows* he had not permitted him to 
return. 

“The short stay we have generally 
made among the savage nations, has pre- 
vented us from making those researches 
which would have supplied us with more 
extensive information, respecting the va- 
rious mines found on the borders of the 
Missouri. We know with certainty only 
of those of iron, lead, and coal. There is, 
however, no doubt but that there are 
some of tin, of copper, of silver, and even 
of gold, according to the account of the 
Indians, who have found some particles or 
dust of these metals either on the surface 
of the earth or on the banks of small tor- 
rents. 

“I consider it a duty, at the same time, 
to give an idea of the salt mines and the 
salines, which are found in the same lati- 
tude on the branchesof the river Arkansas. 
At about 300 miles from the village of the 
Great Osages, in a westerly direction, af- 
ter having passed several branches of the 
river Arkansas, we find a flat of about fif- 
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teen leagues in diameter, surrounded by 
hills of an immense extent. The soil js y 
black sand, very fine, and so hard that the 
horses hardly leave a trace. During 
warm and dry season, there exhales from 
this flat, vapours, which, after being cop. 
densed, fall on this black sand, and cover 
it with an incrustation of salt, very white 
and fine, and about half an inch thick. The 
rain destroys this phenomenon. 

** At about eighteen miles from this flat. 
are found mines of genuine salt near the 
surface of the earth. The Indians who 
are well acquainted with them are obliged 
to use levers to break and raise it. 

“ At a distance of about fifteen leagues 
from the flat, of which we have jusi 
spoken, and in a_ southerly direction, 
there is a second mine of genuine salt, 
of the same nature as the other. These 
two mines differ only in colour; the 
first borders on a blue, the second ap- 
proaches a red. Much further south, and 
still on the branches of the Arkansas, isa 
saline, which may be considered as one of 
the most interesting phenomena in nature, 

**On the declivity of a small hill there 
are five holes, about a foot and a half in 
diameter, and two in depth, always full of 
salt water, without ever overflowing. Ifa 
person were to draw any of this water, 
the hole would immediately fill itself; and 
about ten feet lower, there flows, from this 
same hill, a large stream of pure and sweet 
Water. 

“If this country were peopled, the 
working of these genuine salt mines would 
be very easy, by means of the river Ar- 
kansas. This species of salt is found, by 
experience, to be far preferable to any 
other for salting provisions. 

**Should these notes, imperfect and 
without erder as they are, but in every re- 
spect founded on truth, and observations 
made by myself, excite the curiosity of 
men of intelligence, capable of investiga- 
ting the objects which they have barely 
suggested, I do not doubt, but that ineal- 
culable advantages would result to the 
United States, and especially to the dis- 
trict of Louisiana. 

**It is impossible to give an exact ac- 
count of the peltries which are brought 
down the Mississippi. As they are all im- 
mediately transported to Canada, without 
passing any port of this country, we can 
obtain a true statement only from the set- 
tlements on the lakes. It is but a short time 
since the Red river has been explored. 

* After leaving the river Des Moens, the 
fur trade from the Upper Missouri is car- 


* Forty years, 
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ried on entireiy by British houses, and al- 
most the whole of the fur which is obtain- 


ed from the other Indian traders is also 
-gent to Canada, where it commands much 


higher prices than at New Orleans; where, 
‘1 fact, there is no demand. It is also 
necessary to observe, that the further 
north we go, the greater is the value of 
the peltries. It is but a few years since 
peltries have been exported from America 
hy wav of the Ohio. It is to be desired, 
that the eastern part of America should 
encourage this exportation, by raising the 
prices of peltries to nearly those of Ca- 
yada. 

“ The countries at the head of the Mis- 
souri and of the Columbia rivers bear 
a great similarity; being cold and very 
sterile, except in pasturage only. At the 
foot of the mountain, at the head of the 
Missouri, lives a tribe of Indians called 
Serpentine or Snake Indians; who are the 
most abject and miserable of the human 
race, having little besides the features of 
human beings. 

“ ‘They live ina most wretched state of 
poverty, subsisting on berries and fish. 
The former they manufacture into a kind 
of bread, which is very palatable, but 
possesses little nutritious quality. Horses 
furm the only article of value which they 
possess. In these the country abounds; and 
in very severe winters they are compelled 
to subsist on them, for the want of a bet- 
ter substitute for food. They are a very 
harmless, inoffensive people. When we 
first made our appearance among them 
they were filled with terrour; many of 
them fled, while the others who remained 
were in tears, but were soon pacified by 
tokens of friendship, and by presents of 
beals, &c. which soon convinced them of 
our friendly disposition. 

“The Snake Indians are in their stature 
crooked, which is a peculiarity, as it does 
not characterize any other tribe of Indians 
that came within the compuss of our obe 
servations. To add to this deformity, they 
have high cheek bones, large, light colour- 
ed eyes, and are very meagre, which gives 
them a frightful aspect. 

“ For an axe we could purchase of them 
4 good horse. We purchased twenty 
seven from them, that did not cost more 
than one hundred dollars; which will be a 
favourable circumstance for transporting 
fur over to the Columbia river. 

“ At the head of the Columbia river 
resides a tribe by the name of Pallotepal- 
lars, or Flatheads. Vhe latter name they 
derive from an operation that renders the 
top of the head flat, which is performed 
while they are infants, when the bones of 
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the cranium are soft and elastick, and are 
easily brought to the desired deformity. 
The operation is performed by tying 
boards, hewn to a proper shape for the 
purpose, which they compress on the 
head. In performing this eccentrick ope- 
ration, many infants, I think without 
doubt, lose their lives. The more they get 
the head misshapen, the greater do they 
consider its beauty. 

“They are a very kind and hospitable 
people. We left in charge with them, 
when we descended the Columbia river, 
our horses, which they kept safe. They 
likewise found where we had concealed 
our ammunition inthe earth; and had they 
not been an honest people, and preserved 
it safe, our lives must have been inevitably 
lost. They delivered up the whole, without 
wishing to reserve any, or to receive for it 
a compensation. 

“They, like the Snake Indians, abound 
in horses, which subsist in the winter 
season ona shrub they call ever green, 
which bears a large leaf, that is tolerably 
nutritious. ‘They likewise feed upon the 
side of hills, out of which gush small 
springs of water, that melt the snow, and 
affords pasture. In this manner our horses 
subsisted while going over the Rogky 
Mountains. 

‘*The country, inhabited by the Snake 
and Flatheaded Indians, produces but 
very little game.” 


Our travellers thus describe the 
reception they met with from the 
natives: 


‘* The treatment we received from the 
Indians, during nearly three years that we 
were with them, was very kind and hog. 
pitable; except the ill treatment we re- 
ceived from the Sioux tribe, who, several 
times, made attempts to stop us; and we 
should have been massacred, had we not 
terrified them from their murderous in- 
tention, by threatening them with the 
small-pox, in such a manner as would kill 
the whole tribe. Nothing could be more 
horrible to them, than the bare mention 
of this fatal disease. It was first commu- 
nicated to them by the Americans, and it 
spread from tribe to tribe, with an unaba- 
ted pace, until it extended itself across the 
continent. 

“This fatal infection,’ says a western 
traveller, ‘spread around with a baneful 
rapidity, which no flight could escape, 
and with a fatal effect, that nothing could 
resist. It destroyed, with its pestilential 
breath, whole families and tribes; and the 
horrid scene presented, to those who had 
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the melancholy and affecting opportunity 
of beholding it, a combination of the dead 
and dying, and such as to avoid the horrid 
tate of their friends around them, pre- 
pared to disappoint the plague of its prey, 
by terminating their own existence. The 
habits and lives of those devoted people, 
who provide not to day for the wants of 
to morrow, must have heightened the 
pains of such an affliction, by leaving them 
not only without remedy, but even without 
alleviation. Nothing was left them but to 
submit in agony and despair. To agpra. 
vate the picture, if aggravation were pos- 
sible, may be added the sight of the help- 
Jess child, beholding the putrid carcase 
of its beloted parents dragged trom their 
huts by the wolves, who were invited 
hither by the stench, and satiated their 
hunger on the mangled corpse. Or, in the 
same manner, serve the dog with food, 
from the body of his once beloved master. 
Nor was it uncommon for the father of a 
family, whom the infection had just reach- 
ed, to call his family around him; to re- 
present their sufferings, and cruel fate, 
from the influence of some ev?! spirit, who 
was preparing to extirpate their race; and 
to invite them to baffle death, with all its 
horrours, with their own weapons; and, at 
the same time, if their hearts failed in this 
necessary act, he was himself readv to 
perform ‘the deed of mercy with his own 
hand, as the last act of his affection, and 
instantly follow them to the chambers of 
death? The Indians being destitute of 
physicians, living on animal food, and 
plunging themselves into cold water on 
the first discovery of the disease, rendered 
it generally mortal. 

“ While we were at fort Mandan the 
Sioux robbed several of our party when 
they were returning to the fort, with the 
fruits of an excursion after game; and 
murdered several of the Mandan tribe in 
cold blood, without provocation, while re- 
posing on the bosom of friendship. On 
hearing of this massacre, captain Clarke 
und the greater part of us volunteered to 
avenge the murder; but were deterred by 
not receiving succour from the Mandan 
warriours; who declined to avenge the 
outrage committed on them. The probable 
reason of their not enlisting was, that they 
were too much afraid of the superiour 
yumber of the Sioux to venture an engage- 
ment. 

‘¢ Soon after this massacre, we received 
authentick intelligence, that the Sioux had 
it in contemplation (if their threats were 
true) to murder us in the spring; but were 
prevented from making the attack, by our 
threatening to spread the small pox, with 
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allits horrours among them. Knowing that 
it first ongmated among the white peo. 
ple, and having heard ot inoculation, and 
the mode of keeping the infection jy 
phials, which they had but an imperfect 
idea of, a bare threat filled them with 
horrour, and was sufficient to deter them 
from their resolute and bloody purpose, 
This stratazem may appear insignificant 
to our reader, but was of the greatest 
consequence to us; for to it alone we owed 
not only the fate of the expedition, but 
our lives. 

** Most of the tribes of Indians that we 
became acquainted with (except the 
Sioux) after being introduced by our in. 
terpreter, and having found that our inten. 
tions were friendly towards them, never 
failed of greeting us with many tokens of 
their friendly disposition. Soon after our 
interview, we were invited to smoke the 
calumet of peace, and to partake freely of 
their venison. The women and children, in 
particular, were not wanting in showing 
tokens of friendship, by endeavouring to 
make our stay agreeable. On our first 
meeting, they, generally, held a council, 
as they term it, when their chief delivers a 
‘talk,’ in which they give their sentiments 
respeeting their new visiters; which were 
filled with professions of friendship, and 
often were. very eloquent, and abounded 
with sublime and figurative language. 

“ When we departed, after taking leave, 
they would often put up a prayer, of which 
the following is a sample, which was put 
up for us by a Mandan:—* That the great 
spirit would favour us with smooth water, 
with a clear sky by day, and a bright star- 
light by night; that we might not be pre. 
sented with the red hatchet of war; but 
that the great pipe of peace might ever 
shine upon us, as the sun shines in an un- 
clouded day, and that we might be over- 
shadowed by the smoke thereof; that we 
might have sound sleep, and that the bird 
of peace might whisper in our ears plea- 
sant dreams; that the deer might be taken 
by us in plenty; and that the great spirit 
would take us home in safety to our wo- 
men and children.” These prayers were 
generally made with great fervency, often 
smiting, with great vehemence, their 
hands upon their breast, their eyes fixed 
in adoration towards heaven. In this man- 
ner they would continue their prayers 
until we were out of sight.” 


There are some curious traits of 
the Indian character in the subse- 
quent extract: 


* They are extremely circumspect and 
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deliberate in every word and action; no- 
thing hurries them into any intemperate 
wrath, but that inveteracy to their ene- 
mies, Which is rooted in every Indian’s 
breast, and never can be eradicated. In 
all other instances they are cool and de- 
liberate, taking care to suppress the emo- 
tions of the heart. If an Indian has dis- 


covered that a friend of his is in danger of 


being cut off by a lurking enemy, he 

foes not tell him of his d: nger in direct 
ierms, aS though he were in fear, but he 
first coolly asks him which way he ts going: 
that day, and having his answer, with the 
same mditterence tells him, that he has 
been informed, that a noxious beast lies 
onthe route he is going, which might 
probably do him mischief. This hint 
proves sui! ficient, and his friend avoids 
the danger with as much caution, as 
though every design and motion of his 
encmy had been pointed out to bim. 

“This apathy often shows itself on 
eccasions that would call forth the fervour 
of a susceptible heart. If an Indian has 
been absent from his family for several 
months, either on a war or hunting party, 
and his wife and children meet him at 
some distance from his habitation, instead 
of the affectionate sensations that naturally 
arise in the breast of more refined beings, 
and give rise to mutual congratulations, 
he continues his course without looking 
to the right or left; without paying the 
least attention to those around him, till he 
arrives at his house; he there sits down, 
and with as much unconcern as if he had 
not been absent a day, smokes his pipe; 
those of his friends who followed him, do 
the same; perhaps it is several hours be- 
fore he relates to them the incidents that 
have befallen him during his absence, 

though, perhaps, he has Teft a father, a 
brother, or a son dead on the field 

(whose loss he ought to have lamented) 
or has been successful in the undertaking 
that called him from bis home. 

“If an Indian has been engaged for 
several days in the chase, or any other 
laborious expedition, and by accident con- 
tinued long without food, when he arrives 
at the hut of a friend, where he Knows 
that his wants will be immediately sup- 
plied, he takes care not to show the least 
symptoms of impatience, or betray the ex- 
treme hunger that le is tortured w ith; but, 
on being invited i in, sits contente sly down, 
and smokes his pipe with as much com- 
posure as if his appetite was cloyed, and 
he was perfectly at ease ; he does the same 
if among strangers. T his custom is strictly 
adhered to by every tribe; as they esteem 
ta proof of fortitude, and think the re- 
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verse would entitle them to the appellation 
of old women. 

** If you tell an Indian, that his children 
have greatly signalized themselves against 
an enemy, have taken many scalps, and 
brought home many prisoners, he does not 
appear to feel any strong emotions of plea- 
sure on the occasion; his answer generally 

‘They have done well,’ and makes but 
very little inquiry about the matter; on the 
contrary, if you inform him that his chil-~ 
dren are slain, or taken prisoners, he 
makes no complaints, he only replies: 
‘it is unfortunate,’ and, for some time, 
asks no questions about how it happened. 

“This seeming indifference, however, 
does not proceed from a suppression of the 
natural affections; for, notwithstanding 
they are esteemed savages, I never saw 
among any other people greater proofs of 
filial tendérness; and although they meet 
their wives after a long absence with the 
stoical indifference just mentioned, they 
are not, in general, void of conjugal affec- 
tion. 

*‘ Another peculiarity is observable in 
the manner of paying their visits. If an 
Ind:an goes to visit a particular person in 
a family, he mentions to whom his yisit is 
intended, and the rest of the family im- 
mediately retire tothe other end of the hut 
or tent, and are careful not to come near 
enough to interrupt them during the whole 
conversation. The same method is pur- 
sued when a young man goes to pay his 
addresses to a young woman; but then he 
must be careful not to let love be the sub- 
ject of his discourse, whilst the daylight 
remains. 

“ They discover an amazing sagacity, 
and acquire with the greatest readiness 
any thing that depends upon the attention 
ot the mind. By experience, and an acute 
observation, they attain many perfections, 
to which Americans are strangers. For in 
stance, they will cross a forest or a plain, 
which is two hundred miles in breadth, so 
as to reach with great exactness the point 
at which they intend to arrive, keeping, 
during the w ole of that space, ina direct 
line, without any material deviations; and 
this they will do with the same ease, let 
the weather be fair or cloudy. 

* With equal acuteness they will point 
to that part of the heavens the sun is in, 
though it be intercepted by clouds or fogs. 
Besides this, they are able to pursue, 

with incredible facility, the traces of man 
or beast, either on leaves or grass; and on 
this account it is with great difficulty a 
fiving enemy escapes discov ery. 

os They are indebted for these talents, 
not only to nature, but to an extraordin..- 
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ry command of the intellectual faculties, 
which can only be acquired by an unremit- 
ted attention, and by long experience. 

* They are, in general, very happy in a 
retentive memory. They can recapitulate 
every particular that has been treated of 
in council, and remember the exact time 
when they were held. ‘Their belts of wam- 
pum preserve the substance of the treaties 
they have concluded with the neighbour- 
ing tribes, for ages back, to which they 
will appeal and refer with as much per- 
spicuity and readiness, as Europeans can 
to their written records. 

“Every nation pays great respect to old 
age. ‘The advice of a father will never re- 
ceive any extraordinary attention from the 
young Indians; probably they receive it 
with only a bare assent; but they will 
tremble before a grandfather, and submit 
to his injunctions with the utmost alacrity. 
The words of the ancient part of their 
community are esteemed by the young «as 
oracles. If they take, during hunting par- 
ties, any game that is reckoned by them 
uncommonly delicious, it is immediately 
presented to the eldest of their relations. 

“They never suffer themselves to be 
overburdened with care, but live in a state 
of perfect tranquillity and contentment, 
being naturally indolent. If provisions, just 
sufficient for their subsistence, can be pro- 
cured with little trouble, and near at hand, 
they will not go far, or take any extraor- 
dinary pains for it, though by so doing 
they might acquire greater plenty, and of 
a more estimable kind. 

“Having much leisure time, they in- 
dulge this indolence to which they are so 
prone, by sleeping and rambling about 
among their tents. But when necessity 
obliges them to take the field, either to op- 
pose an enemy, or to procure food, they 
are alert and indefatigable. Many instan- 
ces of their activity on these occasions, 
will be given when we treat of their wars. 

“The greatest blemish in their charac- 
ter, is that savage disposition, which im- 
pels them to treat their enemies with a 
severity that every other nation shudders 
at. But if they are thus barbarous to those 
with whom they are at war, they are friend- 
ly, hospitable, and humane in peace. It 
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may with truth be said of them, that they 
ure the worst enemies, and the best friends 
of any people inthe world. 

* They are, mi general, strangers to the 
passion of jealousy, and brand a man with 
folly that is distrustful of his wife Amon 
some tribes the very idea is not known; as 
the most abandoned of their young men 
very rarely attempt the virtue of married 
women, nor do these put themselves ip 
the way of solicitations: yet, the Indian 
women, in general, are of an amorous dis. 
position; and, before they are married, are 
not the less esteemed for the indulgence 
of their passions. 

“The Indians, in their common state. 
are strangers to all distinction of property, 
except in the articles of domestick use, 
which every one considers as his own, and 
increases as circumstances admit. They 
are extremely liberal to each other, and 
supply the deficiency of their friends with 
any superfluity of their own. 

“In dangers they readily give assistance 
to those of their band who stand in need of 
it, without any expectation of return, ex- 
cept those just rewards that are always 
conferred by the Indians on merit. Govern- 
ed by the plain and equitable laws of na- 
ture, every one is rewarded according to 
his deserts; and their equality of condition, 
manners, and privileges, with that constant 
and sociable familiarity which prevails 
throughout every Indian nation, animates 
them with a pure and patriotick spirit, that 
tends to the general good of the society to 
which they belong. 

‘If any of their neighbours are bereav- 
ed, by death, or by an enemy, of their 
children, those who are possessed of the 
greatest number of prisoners, who are 
made slaves, supply the deficiency: and 
these are adopted by them, and treated in 
every respect as if they really were the 
children of the person to whom they are 
presented.” 


We cannot conclude without 


strongly expressing the degree of 


satisfaction and instruction which 
we have received from the perusal 
of the present volume. 
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TRAVELS IN TURKEY, ITALY, AND RUSSIA. 





FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


rrayels in Turkey, Italy, and Russia, during the years, 1805, 1804, 1805, 1806; with 
ay Account of some of the Greek Islands. By Thomas M: icgill. Small 8vo. 2 vols. 


pp. 520. Price 10s. London, 1809. 


THE personal talents, and the op- 
portunities for observation, enjoyed 
by travellers, impart to their works, 
real differences, though it is not easy 
to express the distinctions between 
them. The author of these volumes, 
“engaged almost constantly in_ the 
pursuits of commerce, has had little, 
in fact, no leisure, for those of litera- 
ture.” This avowal protects him 
from censure, on account of his li- 
terary deficiencies; and equally from 
the imputation of repeating that in- 
formation which had been already 
communicated by others, of more 
classick attainments, prior to their 
visits to the east, and of greater Ici- 
sure for more minute inspection of 
particulars when actually travelling 
in those countries. 

Readers who are acquainted with 
iormer publications of travels into 
ihe Levant, especially, by British li- 
terati, will find no considerable ac- 
cession of novelty, in the letters of 
Mr. Macgill. His descriptions are 
superficial, and his incidents differ 
little from those of daily occurrence. 
Yet we think him a genuine and in- 
(epeadent witness; and incline to 
add, that he has communicated facts 
of a commercial nature, which the 
learned have either overlooked, or 
had not opportunitics of observing. 

Late years have seen several im- 
portant changes take place in the 
commercial relations of Turkey, 
equally as in the political situation 
of that cumbrous empire. The mo- 
dern establishments of Russia in the 
Black sea; the possession of Malta 
by the British, the unsettled state of 
Egypt, the interruption of the Turk- 
6 caravan to Mecca, by the Weha- 
bees, and insurrections almost innu- 

merable in some of her fairest pro- 
vinces, are circumstances which 
Vou, II. 2e 


tend to affect deeply the interest of 


the Ottoman Porte. To draw deci- 
sive inferences from these and other 
incidents, is not easy; insomuch that 
we are almost tempted to take refuge 
in the Turkish doctrine of fate, and 
to conclude, that till the date appoint- 
ed for the execution of “ what is 
written” arrives, this empire must 
subsist; as at that period, nothing 
can save it from dissolution. 

In the mean time, we are desirous 
of obtaining the latest intelligence 
relating to Turkey. If it be on the 
verge of exhibiting another instance 
of the instability of human establish- 
ments, then is it the more interest- 
ing as a subject of curiosity; while 
it also partakes of the nature of a 
political lesson. If this empire should 
continue, the world may inquire, not 
without surprise, on what principles 
a mussulman sovereignty, long doom- 
ed to subversion, by the discerning, 
has withstood those storms, by which 
Christian sovereignties have been 
either completely overset, or most 
sorely shaken. 

In answering such inquiries Mr. 
Macgill affords us no assistance.— 
His “employ ment was in the less 
splendid, but more safe and more 
honourable walk of commerce. 

We find him first at Venice, 
whence he sails to Trieste, and from 
thence by the Greek islands to Smyr- 
na. He visits Constantinople, Ephe- 
sus, the Black sea, with Odessa; the 
plains of Troy, and other places in 
the neighbourhood. An appendix by 
another writer, contains a more par- 
ticular account of Odessa; the pub- 
lick tarifof the duties paid by British 
goods in the Ottoman empire; and 
the progress of the culture and com- 
merce of tobacco in Macedonia. 

We belicve it 1s not easy to in- 
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crease that abhorrence of French 
rapacity, which prevails throughout 
Europe, and especially in Britain. If 
it be possible that the reproductive 
powers of land should replace the 
necessaries of life, of which that ra- 
pacity had despoiled a country, yet 
it is impossible that a state depend- 
ing for existence, on commerce, 
should be able to support such vio- 
lence. Of this Venice is a striking 
instance: and the state of the Vene- 
tians, as described by our author, is 
conformable to that of other commu- 
nities, to which French liberty has 
proved the most crushing of despo- 
tisms. 


“The most illustrious persons in Ve- 
nice were reduced to the extreme of in- 
digence, but, small was the number of 
those who escaped the general ruin. It 
was computed in 1804, no less than a thou- 
sand of the heads of nodle fimilies were beg- 
ging inthe streets. At every corner, on every 
bridge, might be seen some fair Venetian la- 
ly, couéred with a veil, and on her knees 
imploring the aid of charity; whilst her male 
relations were occupied in pursuits far less 
honourable, in order to procure subsist- 
ence. 

** The distresses of the nobles and of the 
wealthy, were not confined to themselves 
alone; for the Venetians being naturally 
ostentatious, thousands of menials, and of 
the lower classes of the people, were sup- 
ported by their bounty. These, therefore, 
were now abandoned to ali the horrours of 
want; for, in the genera! disorder and mi- 
sery of the state, where was employment 
to be found for them? Innumerable gay 
gondolas were laid aside, and their skill- 
ful rowers, being utterly unqualified for 
any other occupation, were im a state of 
starvation. 

“It is scarcely possible to depict the 
miserable situation of the nobles. The 
abbé ———, a man of talents and of pro- 
bity, with whom I was very intimate, one 
morning at breakfast related to me with 
tears in his eyes, the following circum- 
stance, which he said, had happened only 
the night before. The abbé had passed 
that evening at the house of a friend. In 
the course of it, they were attracted and 
charmed by the singing of a female in the 
street, immediately underneath the win- 
dow. The pleasure of the good abbé was, 
howeve?, soon converted into melancholy. 
He thought he recognised the voice of a 
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friend, and hastened to the street to agcer. 
tain the truth. The person was so muffled 
up that he could not discover her. He rap 
to her house, and his repeated knocks at the 
door were at length answered from with. 
in by her children, who informed him, that 
the mother had gone out with their fathey 
and a friend, to procure something for sup. 
per, and that having now no servant, they 
were locked in till their return. Being how 
persuaded that the songstress was his old 
frien¢tl, he returned to her, and with the 
utmost regret, discovered that she was the 
countess C r, who was thus singing in 
the streets, inthe hope of collecting a few 
soldi, to purchase food for her starving 
childre n. 

** In her days of affiuence, she had been 
a remarkably fine player on the piano-for- 
te, as wellas acharming singer. The abbé, 
who possesses an excellent taste in musick, 
had frequently joined in the concert with 
her. In those days, this unfortunate count. 
ess was the ornament and the delight of 
the society in which she lived. 

* Before the French quitted Venice, 
what they could not take away with them 
they destroyed. Eight fine ships of the line, 
and several frigates which were then on 
the stocks in an unfinished state, they ren- 
dered useless, cutting their stems, stern. 
post, and keel in different places, and ta- 
king away the shores from their starboard 
and larboard and quarter, so that they fell 
down, never more to be rendered ser- 
viceable until entirely taken to pieces. 
This arsenal used to furnish employ: 
ment to several hundreds of workmen, 
now its only inhabitants are a few slaves 
or malefactors, who are chiefly occupied 
in pt into fire wood the remains of 
those fabric ks which the French have de- 
stroyed, and which were formerly the 
pride and glory of the Venetians. A large 
portion of the arsenal is formed into an 
oyster bed, which produces no small re- 
venue.” 





That the Italians did not do their 
duty to their country, in defending it, 
is notorious. Can we wonder at the 
consequences? And when we find 
the general of Roman soldiers send- 
ing his compliments to the govern- 
our of Ancona, with a message, im- 
porting that he thought the weather 
too cold to fpiut his troofis under arms, 
that morning: to which the govern- 
our replied: “ as the weather was not 
too cold for the ladies, he thought 
it was not too much so for Roman 
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TRAVELS IN TURKEY, ITALY, AND RUSSIA. 


yldiers,’” can we but recollect what 
Ryman soldiers were £ 
Surely ! twas not such spawn as these, 


Which quell’d the stern Facides, 
And died with Punick blood the seas! 


One of the pleasantest rencontres 


described by our author is that of 


Comat Oglu, a Turkish sportsman, 
it Ephesus; and as this prince by 
his activity, contradicts the usual no- 
tion of Turkish indolence, we shall 
itroduce him to our readers. ~< 


“We had not alighted long at the Caf- 
fene, before we received a visit from one 


ofthe chief men of Osman Oglu, prince of 


these parts, Who was here upon a shooting 
excursion, and had despatched this gen- 
tleman to see who we were. He smoked a 
pipe and drank some coffee; and we, judg- 
ig it prudent, returned the visit to the 
prince, without delay. 

“This prince, who governs over an im- 
mense tract of Asia Minor, is about twenty 
years Of age, of manly appearance, with an 
open and haughty countenance. All the 
pide of a Turkish sovereign appears in 
lim. His physiognomy betrayed no marks 
of ignorance, or want of talent however ill 
improved, He sat on a sofa in a mud wall- 
ed room, of about fifteen feet square. On 
theright hand sat a falconf on his left, lay 
ayoung pointer; before him were stretch- 

cd five Spartan grayhounds. None of his 
people sit in his presence, save the favour- 
ie, who visited us in his name. When we 
entered, according to the Turkish custom, 
le neither got up, nor saluted us, but sat 
crosslegged to receive our homage. Coffee 
aid pipes were soon introduced. Here I 
was amused with another Turkish cus- 
‘om. The prince and the favourite were 
served before the strangers. Our visit last- 
tdonly a quarter ofan hour, the conversa- 
ton Was on the pleasures of sporting. The 
pince proposed a party for the morning 
illowing, we agreed to join him, and 
then took our leave. 

“The youth was surrounded by about 
ifty armed desperados, who formed his 
guard; these are never held in any estima- 
tion till they have been robbers or free- 
booters for many years, and have +:ken 
Way the lives of a few of their fellow crea- 
tures, whether gloriously or inglorious- 
l’, whether in battle or in cold blood; and 
they are often called upon by their em- 
ployer to recount the deeds: they have 
vone, 


“The morning appeared clad in sable, 
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and clouds full of rain topped the sur- 
rounding mountains; but long ere the lazy 
god of day arose in the east, the youthful 
prince paid us a visit in our hovel, prece- 
ded by his savage band, one of whom, car- 
rying a golden axe, demonstrative of his 
despotick power, paraded before him. 

“We proposed coflce and pipes to his 
royal highness, but he proposed a tumbler 
of rum which he drank off with great relish. 
He informed us of his intention immedi. 
ately to proceed to the seid, and left us 
to prepare. The regards of “all followed 
him, although, most certainly, they were 
not those of admiration or love, but they 
followed a prince: and so prone are men to 
pursue dignities, even in the shape in 
which they now presented themselves, 
that we soon joined him, though every 
momeiit in danger of being shot, either by 
himself, or some of his banditti, n none of 
whom would miss the chance of killing a 
partridge, to save the life of a Pesuvenk 
Yahour [infidel pimp] a name with which 
they frequently honour us. 

‘The morning was damp, and some 
rain dropped occasionally. The sport was 
but trifling, and few birds or beasts were 
taken. Again the day smiled, but it was a 
sarcastick smile. A gleam of sunshine fell 
upon the prince, which a hasty cloud soon 
threw on the ruins of Ephesus, while the 
distant thunder seemed to murmur, ‘is 
not all vanity ? 

** Some grew tired of princely pleasure, 
others continued the tedious chace, but 
the prince himself at length grew wearied 
of unsuccessful labour, and left the field.” 


Our author’s commercial engage- 
ments presented him with a favour- 
able opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the trade of Constan- 
tinople and Smyrna; that opportunity 
he has embraced; and he states par- 
ticulars at some length; but he gives 
a much less satisfactory account of 
the extent of trade, at the former, 
and of the mode of payment at the 
latter city, than we were prepared 
to expect. 


“The commerce of Constantinople is 
nothing, comparatively speaking, to what 
it appears to be. 

“ But although the trade of Constanti- 
nople is limited, when compared with that 
of Smyrna, it is far better to prosecute on 
account of the difference both in the p ay- 
ments and .the returns. In Smyrna, for 
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many articles it rarely happens that vou 
can get the amount of your account in dess 
than two or even three years, although the 
goods are nominally sold at three or six 
months; whereas, in Constantinople should 
a sale be made at three months, before the 
end of six you may # general depend on 
payment in cash, which is remitted in good 
bills of exchange; but from Smyrna it is 
seldom that funds can be withdrawn but in 
produce, on which, in general, the loss 
far surpasses the fine profits you had flat- 
tered yourself with in making your sales.” 


What is the present state of Con- 
stantinople cannot be known, even 
from so late a writer as Mr. Macgill; 
for since his residence there, the un- 
fortunate Selim has fallen a victim 
to the bigotted barbarity of his 
troops. That Sultan did ail in his 
power to promote the prosperity of 
his subjects. We have often pitied 
his patriotick feelings, and his un- 
merited fate. 


**In Constantinople, and its environs, 
there are, at present, nearly ten thousand 
iooms at work. ‘This must yield no smail 
profit to the state, as the materials are 
chiefly the produce of the country. 

“Farther up in this new town [Scutari ] 
is the printing office, established, as I 
have before mentioned, by the reigning 
sultan [Selim] in contradiction to the ru- 
ling superstition of the people; it is upon 
a pretty extensive plan, for the beginning 
of a building of the kind; there are, at 
present, about ten presses going. Several 
persons are employed in translating useful 
books; and many are already printed in a 
very beautiful manner, upon the paper 
made at the sultan’s manufactory upon the 
eanal, and, before leaving the office, are 
bound either richly or plainly, according 
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to the taste of the purchaser. Books y; 
geography are printed, and also maps j 
all the different parts of the world, pretty 
accurately, in the Turkish characters, 
We saw, besides, captain Cook’s voyages, 
and the elements of Euclid, in quarto, 
Not being versed in the ‘Turkish lap. 
guage, we could not judge if they were 
well translated, but the translator being , 
man of great abilities, there is little doub 
but that he has done justice to his coun. 
tryman, Cook. It is generally suppose; 
that justice has been done to Euclid. 

“Besides the manufactories alread, 
mentioned, we found that many others. 
equally useful, are carried on at Scutari, 
They print and die an immense quantit 
of India, British, and German miuslins, 
here and all over the environs of the capi. 
tal; they make charming colours, whicl 
are more durable than those in almost any 
other country.” 


The machinations of Buonaparte, 
have certainly been directed against 
Turkey. Whether they will fail, as 
his mission to Persia appears to have 
failed; whether his late agreement 
with Austria has removed the dif- 
ficulties, started by that power, a 
gainst their execution; or, whether 
he may quarrel with Russia, before 
the time comes for his attempt on 
Turkey, are subjects of speculation 
and guess: but not of reasonable 
certainty. It would be well, how- 
ever, if the Turks were prepared 
for the worst; for to say truth, our 
opinion inclines rather to fear, than 
to hope on their behalf. But, as al- 
ready hinted, the event, whatever It 
be, we must leave to the operation 
of time, and the decrees of fate. 








FROM THE LITERARY PANORAMA. 


A Sequel to the Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, containing a further Ac- 
count of Mrs. Placid, and her Daughter Rachel. By the Author of the Antidote. 
8vo. pp. 175. Price 4s. London, 1809.—New York, republished by D. Longworth, 


12mo. 1810. Price 621-2. 

THE former part of this story we 
noticed in our second volume, p. 826. 
We are by no means displeased with 
an opportunity of renewing our ac- 
quaintance with the widow Placid. 


The publick has distinguished the 
first volume, and has sudstantially 
expressed approbation, by an ex- 
tensive and steady demand for it. 
The sequel is not less pleasing, oF 
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jess proper to be consulted as an 
adviser. That the incidents it con- 
tains are not a few, to happen with- 
in so short a space as the history 
comprises, may be thought Yather 
unlucky, since sudden reformations 
partake of the marvellous; but the 
writer was shackled by her first 
part, to which the sequel must fer 
force conform. There is, neverthe- 
Jess, considerable skill in the ma- 
nagement of the characters, and the 
stations respectively assigned them 
at the close of the volume. 

As the manners and maxims of 
benevolence are limited to no con- 
dition of life, we may recommend 
the example of the widow Placid to 
the young, in order to prepare them- 
selves for events and situations in 
which they may have occasion to 
exhibit the advantages arising from 
it; to those in middle life, whose 
families cannot but be gratified and 
improved, by beholding equal self 
command and calm address, with 
those of this pious lady; and to others 
who, like her, have suffered the loss 
of what their affections must ever 
regret. If the reader asks, what is 
her character! the volume before 
us shall answer the question. 


‘ 
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‘Female influence is universally ac- 
knowledged, in its effects upon society as 
well as individuals. The influence which 
the widow Placid gained over the mind of 
squire Bustle has been described; and it 
only remains briefly to consider by what 
means it was affected. It was not by 
means of the adventitious advantages of 
youth, beauty, or accomplishment; but her 
unafiected piety, and sweetness of man- 
ners. The latter quality has been greatly 
recommended, but too often with no other 
view than that of pleasing: from the ex- 
ample of Mrs. Placid, we hope the female 
reader will be encouraged to cultivate it 
for use as well as ornament. Without this 
amiable trait in her character, even her 
piety might have passed unknown or unre- 
garded. It disposed her, indeed, to speak 
for the honour of religion; but the manner 
with which she spoke rendered her words 
acceptable. She advised without dogma. 
tism; she reproved without acrimony; she 
aimed at pleasing the ear by the correct- 
ness of her language; and, above all, when 
she conversed on the sublime truths of 
Christianity, she betrayed no party pre- 
judices which could excite displeasure in 
those she was desirous to instruct. Here, 
then, is a character not only worthy of 
imitation, but which every intelligent fe- 
male is capable of imitating. The rules 
are few and simple; but were they adopted 
and practised, their effects would soon be 
visible, by the spread of Christian princi- 
ples, in the confusion of the libertine, and 
the conviction of the sceptick.” 








FROM THE BRITISH CRITICK. 


Memoir of the Reign of James If. By John Lord Viscount Lonsdale. 4to. pp. 92. 1808. 


WE consider the publick as high- 
ly indebted to the noble editor, for 
this interesting and important addi- 
tion to the historical documents of 
our country. It has effectually illus- 
trated some points, which were be- 
fore ambiguous; and, with respect to 
the rebellion of Monmouth, in par- 
ucular, has clearly demonstrated 
some facts which were_ before in- 
volved in obscurity. The authority, 
too, is unquestionable. It comes from 
the confidential servant of William 
III. selected as well for his ability 
as his known integrity; from an in- 
dividual, present, as it were, to all 


which he relates, beyond the reach 
of suspicion, and distinguished by 
his incorruptible manners. 

The cause of the immediate pub- 
lication of this memoir, we have 
understood to be this: When Mr. 
Fox was known to be engaged in 
the composition of his history, this 
manuscript, which had been sacredly 


preserved in the noble family of 


Lonsdale, was, with the ingenuous 
liberality of a British nobleman, of- 
fered to his use. Mr. Fox, however, 


declined availing himself of this ad- 


vantage, till he should have made 
further progress in his undertaking. 
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We left his history in the form in 
which we have since received it, 
and it was conceived that the 
printing of this memoir would be 
a very acceptable gift to the no- 
ble editor’s more particular friends, 
whose curiosity must naturally have 
been excited. We, for our parts, do 
not regret that it did not pass into 
Mr. Tox’s hands. We should then, 
perhaps, have been debarred the 
gratification of perusing one of the 


“neatest biographical sketches that 


have ever fallen in our way. 

Prefixed to the memoir is the life 
and character of John lord viscount 
Lonsdale, the author of the memoir, 
and lord privy seal to William III. 
From this we learn, that he was ori- 
ginally sir John Lowther, Bart. and 
the thirty-first knight of his family, 
in almosta direct line. He was, also, 
intimately connected with all those 
illustrious characters by whose ex- 
ertions the revolution was accom- 
plished. 

His first appearance as a publick 
character, was in 1675, when he was 
elected knight for 
Westmoreland, which place he con- 
tinued to represent as long as he 
continued a commoner. In this situ- 
ation he pertinaciously, and from 
principle, opposed the designs of the 
duke of York, who had given une- 

uivocal marks of his aversion to 
the established religion of his coun- 
try. The plan for excluding him 
commenced in 1668, was revived in 
1673, but did not finally take place 
till 1679, when it passed re house 
by a majority of 207 to 128. The 
lords rejected the bill by a majority 
of about 30. 

When James Il. ascended the 
throne, sir John Lowther was, at 
first, inclined to confide in the king’s 
promises to preserve the govern- 
ment in church and state, as by law 
established; but when he saw that 
these promises were almost imme- 
diately broken, when he perceived 
that the sovereign openly and boldly 
acknowledged his violation of the 


the county of 
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laws, he discarded all hopes, and 
joined himself to those great and 
good men who solicited the assist. 
ance of William. He secured the 
city of Carlisle, and induced the two 
counties of Westmoreland and Cum. 
berland to declare for the prince of 
Orange. 

On the accession of king William, 
he was made a privy counsellor, and 
vice chamberlain to the household. 

In 1689 he was appointed lord 


licutenant of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. In 1690, first com- 
missioner of the navy. After this 


period his health declined, and he 
retired to his seat at Lowther, which 
he adorned with paintings of the 
greatest artists, and amused him- 
self with improving the.yeneral as- 
pect of the country. We have here 
a most interesting detail of his 
private life, character, and manners, 
honourable to the individual to 
whom it relates, and no less honour- 
able to the writer. 

In 1696 he was advanced to the 
pecrage, by the style of viscount 
Lonsdale and baron Lowther. In 
1699 he was made privy seal, and 
when from ill health he was com- 
pelled to retire from business, the 
king would not permit him to re- 
sign, but ordered him to take the 
seal with him into the country. The 
following letter is preserved and 
printed, with the fac simile: 


“* Hampton-Court, ce 23e de May, 1700. 
** ay este extremement marri d’appren- 
dre par la lettre que vous evez escrit au 
Secret Vernon que vous avez trouve Si 
tis de soulagement en vostre sante au 

ains que vous estes oblige de songer 
Waller chez vous en esperance d’y trouver 
plus de soulagement, ce que je vous 
souhaite de tout mon ceur, et suis tres 
content que vous y allies quoy que j’aurois 
extremement souhaite de vous avoir au- 
pres de moy en cette conjuncture ou j’ay 
plus besoin que jamais des personnes en 
qui je me fie autant qu’a vous, Et pour 
qui jay autant d’estime. J’espere que le bon 
Dieu vous rendra bientost vostre sante. 
Et que vous reviendrez le plus tost qu’il 
vous sera possible, Cependant vous pourez 
faire avec les prevy scaux comme yous 
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avez fait anne passe quanda vous estiez 
absens, ou de telle autre maniere que vous 
trouverez convenable, Mais jespere que 
us ne songeé pas ¢ a quitter mon service 
rtout a ve sent que } ‘en ay plus besoin 
- jam: iis, Et que je n’y pourez, point 
conse nti, ayent autant d’estime et d’amitie 
que j’ay pour vous, dont je seres tres aise 
de yous donner des marques en toutte 


sorte occasions. ** Signed, 
ae William R.’ 


“For the lord privy Seal.” P. xx. 


¥0 


In 1700 he was appointed during 
the kine’s absence in Holland, one 
of the lords justices to govern the 
kinedom; but he died in the exe- 
cution of this honourable office. 

Next comes the memoir, which 
commences with the death of king 
Charles, and with sentiments which 
breathe the genuine, and unaffected 
spirit of piety and virtue. After de- 
clacing his intention of setting down 
publick occurrences, the noble au- 
thor adds: 


r 
5 
’ 


“1 hope to ffind an innocent entertain- 
ment in so doeing, which is the ultimate 
pleasure of this life; flor without innocence 
no enjoyments are satisfactoric; but a sting 
and uneasinesse attends them; and is so 
much a part of their constitution, that no 
criminall Pleasure in the world is either 
pertect or lasting.” 


Immediately on the king’s death, 
lord Lonsdale acted the part of 
good and loyal subject, and attended 
the proclamation of James at Apple- 
by, Cockermouth, and Penrith. How 
must his noble spirit have been 
shocked, on learning, that within 
less than a month after his declara- 
tion of protecting the established 
church, he went publickly to mass. 
When parliament was called, sir 
John attended in his place, and 
heard the king repeat his assurances 
of protection to the church. 

These protestations made him so 
popular, that the people not only 
prevented their sovereign’s expec- 
tations, but his wishes, in their 
vrants to him. Some, however, were 
sagacious enough to foresee danger, 
and the first alarm was excited by 
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destroying the ancient mode of elec- 
tions in boroughs, and compelling 
them to accept charters, which vest- 
ed the right of election in particular 
individuals. Among the rest, sir John 
Lowther took the matter up in par- 
liament, but it was evaded by some 
manoeuvre of the court, and never 
again resumed. 

The next effort of the court party 
was to make words treason, under 
the specious pretence of preserving 
the king’s person. By the activity 
and acuteness of sir John, and some 
of his friends, certain provisos were 
introduced in the bill, which so mu- 
tilated its power, that it came to 
nothing. 

The next matter of moment, in- 
troduced in the memoir, is the land- 
ing of Argyle, in Scotland, and the 
rebellion of Monmouth, and it is 
here that we feel ourselves, in a pe- 
culiar manner, indebted to this his- 
torical document. 

It has ever been a matter of con- 
troversy, nor does Mr. Fox at all 
clear up the perplexity, whether the 
mean and dastardly behaviour of 
lord Gray, the friend and confiden- 
tial adviser of Monmouth, was the 
result of treachery or cowardice. 
We think that, after perusing this 
memoir, litthe doubt can remain but 
that it was the basest treachery.— 
We cannot deny ourselves the plea- 
sure of making an extract from this 
part of the work. 


“ Att this time Argile landed in Scot- 
land, and in pursuance of an agreement 
made betwixt them in Holland, the duke 
of Monmouth att Lime, in Dorcettshire, 
Argile came better provided into a coun- 
trie supposed to be more disaffected, him- 
self reckoned a man of parts and experi- 
ence, and yet he did nothing that ever 
threatned danger. But the duke of Mon. 
mouth, contrarie to all men’s expectations, 
spun out the businesse into length; and 
tho’ esteemed a man no way fformidable 
either flor parts or experience, yett with 
83 men and 200 guinneas, he brought 
things to that passe, that the successe was 
much doubted by manie; flor within a verie 
few days his armie was increased to seven 
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or eight thousand men; nay, some said to 
above ten thousand. But whether his own 
single ffollie, or the councill of those that 
were supposed to betray him, added to it, 


was the cause of his proclaiming himself 


king, was doubtfull. But this was certain, 
that severall thousands guitted him with- 
in three days after. He had, however, so 
good an armie left, and managed his busi- 
nesse so cautiouslie, that he marched to- 
wards Bristol, and at Kainsham Bridge, a 
place not ffar from thence, in some skir- 
mishes he was thought not to have the 
worst of it. But flinding Bristol possessed 
by the King’s fforces, he returned back 
again, and entered Bridgewater, whilst 


the King’s fforces under the command of 


my L4 Ffeversham lay encamped upon 
Sedge Moor, some three miles from the 
town, covered with a ditch. The Duke, 
in hopes to surprise them, issued out in 
the night, and was so ffar prosperous as 
to misse coll. Oglethorp, who was gone 
to the very town of Bridgewater to gain 
intelligence. And the King’s hors being 
quartered att a little village a quarter of 
a mile of where my lord Ffeversham was 
also, were said not to be in all the readi- 
nesse that was necessaric. But however 
the hors under the conduct of my lord 
Gray did so little, running away att the 
verie flirst, that there was no great want 
of the kings hors to oppose them. The 
ffoot, indeed, flought better, and two ffeild 
peeces they had did some cxecution. But 
the hors being gone, the matter was grown 
desperate, and herein the duke of Mon- 
mouth lost much of his reputation flor cou- 
rage; flor instead of dieing in the feild as 
was expected, he left his men fighting, and 
endeavoured to escape in companie with 
my lord Gray, but was within two days 
taken among some bushes hic, with a pock- 
ett ffull of peas, which he was fforced to 
eether ffor flood. He was brought up to 
London, dined at Chivinche’s lodgings, 
where he saw the king, and both there 
and by letters asked for pardon. What ar- 
guments he had to hope it would be 
granted, were not certain. Within flower 
days he was executed upon Tower Hill, 
suffering flower if not flive blows of the 
axe, of which, tho’ he seemed ffearfull 
ffrom my lord Russell’s case, who had 
done so before, he died other ways with 
great constancie. My lord Gray’s conduct 
in all this businesse gave the censorious 
world leav to say that he betrayed him, 
aid that he triumphed in the revenge flor 
private injuries received in his ffamilie: 
for besides the ffailure of the hors under 
his conduct, he, after their being taken, 
seemed rather pleased than fcarfull; his 
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talk was of hounds and hunting, and Whey 
the duke att Mr. Chivinche’s complained 
of a cold he had gott, he in a scoff told 
him his uncle had a cure to be applied jn 
a flew days. This conduct, added to his 
flormer escape out of the hands of a mes. 
scnyer in a hackney coach, made the world 
almost assured of what they suspected; 
and I have been informed that one Major 
liolines discerned the thing so plainlie, 
that he told the duke three days before 
the battle att Sedgemore, that my lord 
Gray was certainhe either a coward or 4q 
knave; that, if he would give him leav, he 
would secure him, without which he de. 
spaired of suceesse. The duke mode an. 
swer that t?was then too late. The cou. 
rage of this major was remarkable: he had 
his arm broke in the battle, was brought 
up to London, had his life offered him 
by the king, if he would promise to live 
quietlie, and endeavour no disturbance. 
His answer was, that his principles had 
ever been republicarian, as thinking that 
form of government best for this nation; 
that he was still of that mind; that he was 
now an old man, and his life us little worth 
asking as t’was worth his majestie’s give- 
ing; and t’was indifferent to him whether 
his majestie pardoned him or not. He was 
therefore sent into the countrie and hang- 
ed, whilst my lord Gray had his pardon, 
and became an evidence against severall. 
Besides those that were killed in the ffeild 
there were about seven hundred sentenced 
to death and executed, insomuch that all 
the high ways of that countrie were no 
longer to be travelled, whilst the horrour 
of so many quarters of men, and the offen- 
sive stench of them lasted; of which Dr, 
Ken, the bishop of that diocesse, writ a 
most patheticall letter to his majestie; S‘ 
Geo. Geoflrey, then chief justice and now 
lord chancellor, being the principal judge 
sent into that countrie to trie them.” p. 9. 


This rebellion gave a pretence for 
raising an army of eleven or twelve 
thousand men, which every summer 
were encamped on Hounslow heath, 
“to the astonishment of the people 
of England, who had not so much as 
in historie heard of anie such thing 
in time of peace.” To make bad 
worse, the army was filled with po- 
pish officers, upon which the parlia- 
ment remonstrated. The king was 
offended and dissolved them. The 
infatuation of James progressively 
increased. Roman catholicks were 
put into all offices, Three questions 
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were proposed as tests to represen- 
tatives in par liament, which, with the 
manly answers of sir John Lowther, 
we subjoin. 


“1. Whether, if you be chosen a mem- 
ber of parliament ffor this countie or anic 
hurrough thereof, will you be flor taking 
away the penall laws and test ? 

“2. Whether will you give your vote 
nd interest flor such as w ill be flor taking 
away the penal laws and test! 

“3. Whether will you support the 
King’s declaration by liveing peaceablie 
with men of all perswasions, as a good 
Christian ought to doe ? 

“These questions were brought into 
this countrie by my L4 Preston, Lord Lieu- 
tenant for these two counties. And the 
gentlemen were summoned to meet him 
at Penreth. A day or two before the time 
appointed, St Daniell Ffleming came hith- 
er, and desired to know my opinion about 
an answer to them. [ showed him my 
thoughts, we’he was pleased to approve, 
and my answer was so universallie liked, 
that, eXcepting by two or three att most, 
itwas given verbatim by all the gentle- 
men that did not complie with the ques- 
tions, weh were about 17 or 18. It was to 
this effect: 

“1. If [be chosen a member of parliamt 
flor this countie or any burrough thereof, 
I think myself obliged to refer my gpinion 
concerning the taking away the penail 
laws and tests to the reasons that shall 
arise from the debate of the hous. 

“2. If I give my vote to anie to serv in 
parliament it shall be to such honest and 
loyall gentlemen as I think wil ffuithfullie 
serv the king and the established govern. 
“ 

. I will live peaceablie with men of 
all penis asions, as a good Christian ought 
todoe.” P. 16. 


Next succeeded the ecclesiastical 
commission, and the contemptible 
and offensive proceeding at Magda- 
len college, Oxford. These are suffi- 
ciently known. The publick entrance 
of the pope’s nuncio was the next 
cause of offence, and the progress 
ofthe king into the west and else- 
where, where he took care to let the 
people know his design to call a par- 
llament, in order to have the penal 
laws and tests removed. The impri- 


sonment and trial of the Bishops is 


ihe next subject detailed in the me- 
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moir, with some anecdotes, and, in 
particular, that of the duke of De- 
vonshire and colonel Culpeper, p. 33, 
new at least to us. This brings us to 
September 1688. 

The memoir at this period gjves 
a very interesting detail of the ge- 
neral condition and circumstances of 
the other powers of Europe. First, 
describing the disastrous events 
which befel the emperour; the op- 
pression of the protestants in France, 
by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantz; and the horrible and bloody 
war which was carried on, with the 
view of exterminating all of that per- 
suasion. What was the consequence ! 
The trade of France was ruined, and 
the prospect of tranquillity to its so- 
vereign more precarious than ever. 
The description of this tyrannical 
act of the king of France is given in 
the memoir with peculiar force and 
animation. At this juncture James 
appears to have been conscious of 
his folly and his danger, for he re- 
stored the city’s charter; revoked his 
proceedings against the bishop of 
London, and Magdalen college, to 
the great offence of those who had 
teken part with the measures of the 
court. 

The memoir next proceeds to de- 
scribe the efforts of the king to put 
himself in a situation of defence. 
Endeavours were made to raise 
troops: the bishops were invited to 
give their advice how “to amend 
and set to right what the councils, 
he had taken, had disordered.” The 
corporations in different parts of 
England, which had been deprived 
of their ancient privileges, had them 
restored. The lords spiritual and 
temporal were summoned to hear 
from the king, the assurance that 
the prince of Wales was his real son, 
and not a supposititious child. The 
people, nevertheless, began to de- 
monstrate great unquiemess, and 
proceeded to destroy some popish 
chapels. Then follow some observa- 
tions of the writer, upon the terrible 
earthquakes, which, at that period, 
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had taken place at Lima, in Italy, 
and other places. We now come to 
the revolution, which fact must be 
related by the author himself. 


Att last, after the almost frustrated ex- 
pectations of the protestants, and the ap- 
prehensions of the court as it were removy- 
ed by the assurance, that the prince of 
Orange, after having seit sail from the 
Briel, was beaten back by storms, wherein 
he had lost two men of war, near a thou- 
sand hors, besides other great damage 
sustained; his fleet, refitted and nume- 
rous, was discovered under ffull sail the 
34 of November, flrom Dover; and th® day 
flollowing came into Torbay, the day of 
the prince’s birth, the day of his marriage, 
and the day that begun the greatest and 
most extraordinarie revolution that hath 
been seen in anie age. Vhe next day, 
which was also the anniversarie flor the 
happie discoverie of the gun powder trea- 
son plott, he landed his armie, consisting, 
according to the printed list, of 3660 hors, 
and of 10692 ffoot, and were transported 
in 560 shipps accommodated fior that pur- 
pose, and convoyed by 65 men of war and 
10 fhreshipps. 

“‘ Before I proceed in this relation, I 
cannot florbear remarking, how wonder- 
fullie this thing succeeded in opposition 
to so many visible and apparent accidents, 
anie one whereof, had they happened, the 
whole design must, most certainly, have 
miscarried. 

“ Every body knew how much the king 
of Ffrance was concerned in the preserva- 
tion and support of our King, he being the 
onely allie in all the world he could de- 
pend upon, whose interests were intirelie 
united to his. How sensible he was of tis 
was plain by the warm memorialls of the 
count L’Avoux, his embassador in Hol- 
land, who owred tive strictnesse of the 
alliance in such terms, as gave a suspicion 
here in England of danger, equal to anie 
one thing that had been done Every bodie 
knew with how great wisdome that king 
had governed his kingdome for many 
vears; and yett in this affair, one wiser 
than he, infatuated his councills, and made 
him put himself out of a possibilitie of 
preventing what he would have hindered, 
no doubt, with the hazzard of his crown; 
fior if, instead of his carrieing his arms into 
the palatinete and towards Cologn, as he 
did, he had sent but ten thousand men to- 
wards Fflanders, he had utterlie rendered 
uselesse all the preparations; ffor the 
states would never, to be sure, have haz- 
zarded their own securitie by sending 
away their troops. | 
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“Or had he, who never used to he 
sparing of his treasure were it was neces. 
sarie, att this time laid out 100,000/ 
amongst the principall leading men of 
Amsterdam, he might easilie have gb. 
structed the whole design; ffor Without 
the concurrence of that whole cittie it 
could never have been effected. 

* But after all, had not my L4 Dart. 
mouth taken up his station in a place 
where, as the wind stood, it was impossible 
ffor him to stir, till the prince’s feet were 
gone so ffar, that he could not overtake 
them, there 1s no question but he would 
have destroyed a great many of them, if 
not the whole fleet; he having 43 men of 
war, besides ftireshipps, of the best Shipps 
we had, and perfectlie well manned and 
equipped: whereas the Dutch shipps were 
crazie and old shipps, and much inferioy 
to them instrength. 

* To these escaped dangers, that of the 
season and ill weather usuall in that 
month, was not inconsiderable: and lastlie. 
to attempt the conquest of a nation, att 
that time of the year, was a thing almost 
unheard of: 

** But when he was landed, ’tis easie to 
apprehend what was like to followe. 

“The clergie were dissatisfied, and 
thought themselves ruined, ffrom the 
instances off the bishops off the eccle. 
siasticall commission, and the case of 
Magdelene colledge. The justices of 
peace, lord lievtenants, deputie lievte- 
nants, officers off the revenue, and off the 
state, were all displaced, that had not, in 
flormal terms, complied with what was 
desired, and soe were in despair. The 
corporations were no lesse dissatisfied, by 
having their charters taken ffrom them, 
and suffering under strange and severe 
regulations. The poor were inraged, by 
the severe exaction of the chimney upon 
the paupers, directlie contrarie to the in- 
tention and practice of that lawe. The 
soldiers were jealous and angrie, att the 
ffavour and partialitie showed to Papists 
and Irishmen, as appeared in the case of 
coll. Beaumont, Pack, and others; soe 
that there seemed to be an industrie ex- 
ercised by the king’s councill, to disoblige 
all sorts and ranks of men in the king: 
dome; which was the deeplier resented, 
becaus the nation had never made such 
zealous efforts to oblige anie prince as this, 
att the beginning of his reign, 

‘‘ They had settled with great speed a 
revenue off 2,100,000/. a year, and more, 
in these perticulars. The customes were 
above 600,000/. the excise 600,000/. the 
chimney-money, 230,000/. as raised at last, 
the post office 55,000/. the small branches 
as first ffruits, ffe ffarms, alienation office, 
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peculiarities of th 


«ec, 50,0002. and the dutie on tobacco and 
sugars, 3U,0001. They overlooked the ta- 
king the customes Without authoritie of 
awe. They gave upon the tobacco and 
sugars threepence, W hen S* Dudley North, 
the commissioner off the customes, and 
manager ffor the King in the hous of 
commons, asked but three halfpence. 
They would propose no new laws to be 
made flor the securitie off rcligion, thoe 
the King had openlie declared himself off 
the church of Rome, because they would 
showe him that they relied upon his word. 

They broke all the florms off parliament 
to dispatch the supplies demanded; ffor 
in the same day the motion was made for 
a supplie, the hous considered the motion, 
voted the summe in the committee, re- 
ported that vote, and agreed to it, and or- 
dered a bill to be brought in, which steps 
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have always required each a distinct day; 
and verie often thoe in times of war, con- 
siderable intervalls of time betwixt each 
off them: and they past a bill of attainder 
against the D. off Monmouth (without 
examining witnesses) in one day.” p. 60. 


The mental qualities by which 
this interesting memoir is distin- 
guished, are great sagacity of dis- 
cernment, unshaken principles of 
patriotism, and a noble and generous 
integrity. It is a curious and valu- 
able morsel of history, and great 
th:nks are due to the noble lord 
who has thus kindly communicated 
it to the publick. 








FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


The Life of George Romney, Esq. By W 


Boards. 


EVEN the most general sketch 
of a powerful and original genius, 
from the hand of admiring, yet judi- 
cious friendship, cannot fail to sup- 
ply a variety of agreeable observa- 
tions. But we must include Mr. 
Hayley in the complaint which we 
have had such frequent occasion to 
level against modern biographers, 
that they weaken the effect of their 
narrations by describing too much 
and relating too little; by exhibiting, 
in desultory terms, their own views 
of intellectual habits and moral cha- 
racters, instead of recording such 
acts and sayings of the party con- 
cerned, as might enable the reader 
to draw his own inferences on the 
subject. Not that we require, in eve- 
ry instance, the minute fidelity of 
Boswell in delineating Johnson. Few, 
indeed, are the minds which could 
endure so close an inspection, and 
fewer still would reward us for the 
trouble of making it. But, wherever 
« character is to be portrayed, the 
writer falls far short of his under- 
taking, if he omits to mark the great 
e individual, not 





illiam Hayley, 
1809. 
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only in temper but in opinion: in 
the education which formed his 
mind, and the accidents which im- 
parted its bias: in the habits which 
either imperceptibly grew on him 
and overpowered his resolution, or 
in those which he laboured to ac- 
quire as the means of attaining ex- 
cellence in his art or profession: 
and, above all, in the judgment 
which he pronounced on every im- 
portant topick to which his attention 
was seriouslv devoted. 

Yet Mr. Hayley prides himself on 
the precision of his statements, and 
on the sacrifices which he sometimes 
has made of the feelings of friend- 
ship to the interests of truth. Here 
we have a still stronger objection, 
since he appears to us to have dwelt 
much more on the unhappy infir- 
mities of his friend, than on his great 
and acknowledged powers. It was, 
indeed, his painful duty, in writing 
the life of Romney, to describe him 


as subject to that nervous malady, 


the extreme sensibility to  trifles, 
which long obscured his happiness, 
and, finally. clouded his reason. Burt, 
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in speaking of such a painter, we 
should have expected him to em- 
ploy other epithets, and other pert- 
phrases, than those which he has 
usually adopted, and repeated almost 
ad nauseam: viz. “ the tender artist;” 
“the tender and afprchensive artist;” 
(the latter is a favourite and frequent 
adjunct) “the sensitive—the timae 
rous;” “our beloved and dejected 
artist; “ the zateresting invalid,” &c. 

Though such might be the cha- 
racter in which Romney presented 
himself to the restorative 
Eartham, and the soothing ftriend- 
ship of Mr. Hayley, very different 
are the qualities with. which that 
friend should have seen him invest- 
ed, in contemplating his mind with 
the design of representing it to 
strangers and to posterity. The ex- 
pectations of those young artists 
should have been considered, who 
will open the volume with sanguine 
hopes of discovering the recorded 
opinions of one of his most distin- 
cuished countrymen on the works 
of foreign art, which he frequently 
explored; and they will close it with 
the greater disappointment, from 
being informed that the professional 
discussions of Romney, of which no 
trace is here preserved, were elo- 
quent, original, judicious, and so 
full of vehemence and enthusiasm, 
that they frequently betrayed him 
to tears. 

The apologies, too frequently 
urged by Mr. Hayley, for inserting 
the letters of his friend on the sub- 
ject of Eartham and its owner, would 
have been more properly applied to 
the numerous sonnets which crowd 
these quarto pages; and which have, 
eenerally, so little connexion with 
the main subject, that they might 

be, not improperly, denominated, in 
the old-fashioned phrase: “ Poems 
on several occasions.”” The author 
has, also, rcedited his poetical essays 
on painting, first published in 1778, 
in the form of epistles to Romney; 
an insufficient reason, we think, for 
‘including them in a life of that 


air of 
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painter. I2ven this unexpected am 
cession is, however, in our opinion, 
preferable to the tame, elegiack 
stanzas composed by a godson of 
Romney, “ aged ten years and eigh; 
months,” at the instigation of Mr. 
Hayley, who wished to afford him 
an opportunity of displaying his po. 
etical genius to the publick. They 
are just what might be expected, full 
“ of Pindus and the Aonian maids.” 

We will be no longer detained by 
extrinsick circumstances from at. 
tending to the distinguished subject 
of this memoir.—George Romney 
was born in December, 1734, at 
Dalton in Furness; a singular and 
picturesque tract of high and low 
land in the county of Lancaster; and 
died in November, 1802. His father, 
who is sometimes styled a cabinet 
maker, and sometimes a builder, a 
merchant, and a farmer, wished his 
son to succeed him in business. But, 
though the boy discovered, at an 
early age, a great passion for me- 
chanicks, the symptoms of higher 
endowments could not long be con- 
cealed. He was enthusiastically fond 
of musick, and chance directed his 
youthful mingl to the sister art of 
painting: 


© "The fortunate incident, which led him 
to a cultivation of the particular art, that 
he was destined to profess, and to adorn, 
was simply this. In his youth he observed 
a great singularity of countenance im a 
stranger at church. His parents, to whom 
he spoke of it, desired him to describe the 
person. He seized a pencil, and delineated 
the features from memory with such a 
strength of resemblance, as amazed and 
delighted his affectionate parents. The 
applause that he received from this acci- 
dental performance, excited him to draw 
with more serious application.” 


The talent thus elicited received 
instruction and encouragement from 
an ingenious but unfortunate gentle- 
man of Cumberland, who settled in 
the neighbourhood; whose name was 
John Williamson; and who, to the 
study of natural philosophy, musick, 
and mechanicks, added a firm belicf 
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‘» the possibility of obtaining, and 
consequently an eager pursuit after, 
the my steries of alchymy. Nay, he 
was in idea on the very point of suc- 
cess in his search for the philoso- 
pher’s stone, when his wife unfortu- 
nately prevailed on him to join a 
party of female friends, and the 
furnace blew up in his absence! 

The innocent lady became hateful 
to the disappointed speculator, who 
resolved on a total separation; a 
circumstance by which it Is sup- 
posed that the mind of Romney 
might possibly have been influenced, 
in an unfortunate and very excep- 
tionable part of his conduct.— 
A cabinet maker, named Wright, 
under whose care young Romney 
was then placed, recommended to 
his father that he should receive the 
advantages of tuition from a regular 
painter; who soon, however, decamp- 
ed, with the assistance of his pupil, 
on a matrimonial excussion to Scot- 
land. The student followed his ex- 
ample of marriage, though not of 
elopement, and united himeecif, in 
his 22d year, to a wife who bore 
him two children, but who had soon 
the misfortune to become, in Mr. 
Hayley’s language, “ the object of 
his inquietude;” not from any im- 
propriety in her conduct; but from 
an apprehension rather hastily adopt- 
ed by the artist, that “a young man 
married is a man that’s marred.” 

He considered the conjugal yoke 
as an intolerable incumbrance to 
the wings of soaring genius, and 
totally threw it off. On returning 
from his first professional tour, in 
which he painted portraits for four 


i ruineas each, he eave thirty pounds, 
> e 


out of a hundred which he realized, 
to “ an unoffending partner:” but 
from that time till the approach of 
his last illness (a period of at least 
five and forty years) it does not*ap- 
pear that he ever saw, or In any way 
noticed his consort. We presume, 
however, that, when he was in the 
receipt of a large professional in- 
come, he shared it in some propor- 
ion with this faithful but deserted 
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wife; who proved how little she de- 
served her fate, by the forgiveness 
which she extended to him, and the 
affectionate care with which she 
nursed him, at the distressing close 
of his life. Surely Mr. Hayley owed 
it to the memory of his friend, to 
state with distinctness that she was 
not wholly neglected by him in his 
prosperous days; and the fact of his 
contributing to her support should 
not have been left to conjecture. 
After having visited York, Lan- 
caster, and some other northern 
towns, where he seems to have at- 
tained considerable practice, Rom- 
ney arrived in London in 1762. He 
soon became a candidate for the 
prizes distributed by the society 
for the encouragement of arts and 
sciences; and, though he failed in a 
competition with Mortimer, he ob- 
tained much credit for his painting, 
and deserves still more for a candid 
admission of the justice of the ver- 
dict pronounced against him. In 
1764, he travelled, for six weeks, on 
the continent, where he formed an 
acquaintance with that pleasing land- 
scape painter, Vernet: but we are 
left uninformed with respect to his 
observations on what he saw. On 
resuming his situation in London, 
we find him gradually rising to the 
highest eminence as a_ portrait 
painter, and “ described in the cata- 
logue |of the exhibition in ri 
Lane] as residing at the Golde: 
Head in Great Newport street; a 
street endeared to 
art by having been inhabited by 
two great rivals in publick favour, 
Romney and Reynolds.” When he 
changed that residence for a spaci- 
ous mansion in Cavendish square, 
this is not only exdeared to Mr. 
Hayley as the house of his friend, 
but also by the recollection that it 
formerly belonged to “ Mr. Coates, 
an eminent painter in crayons;” and 
it is now occupied by Mr. Shee, 
“who has distinguished himself by 
equal application to the pencil and 
the lyre.’ In 1776, the author’s 
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ced: it appears to have lasted for the 
life of the latter, whose irritable 
temper might occasionally ruffle its 
serenity without disturbing its con- 
stancy; and to have largely con- 
tributed to the intellectual pleasure 
and improvement of both. 

We have little more of inci- 
dent to communicate respecting this 
great painter, except that he pro- 
ceeded in the full career of success, 
always regretting the necessity of 
exclusively devoting his time to por- 
trait painting; by which, in a single 
year, he cleard 3635/. and sometimes 
painting a historical or fancy sub- 
ject, for the Shakspeare gallery, or 
tor some intimate friend; but more 
commonly imagining, projecting, de- 
signing, sketching, grouping, in a 
word preparing on a scale too vast 
to admit of much perfect execution. 
He enjoyed the conversation of the 
learned, and copied the features of 
the great. Lord Thurlow, in particu- 
lar, is said to have sportively observ- 
ed, that the town was divided between 
Reynolds and Romney, and that he 
was himself“ ofthe Romney faction.” 
The timidity of the nervous painter 
did not disqualify him from pouring 
forth his ideas with energy and ani- 
mation, when discussing subjects of 
art with that distinguished character, 
who willbe placed in a new light 
before many of our readers, by the 
following sentences: 


“Lord Thurlow had a great personal 
regard for Romney, and was highly pleas- 
ed with his conversation, when his own 
affability had so completely dissipated the 
natural reserve of the painter, that he 
could not only converse, but even dispute, 
without apprehension, upon points of art 
with this exalted personage, who was 
singularly formidable as an antagonist, in 
any conference, from the force of his ideas, 
and the fearless facility with which he 
expressed them. His memory was richly 
stored with sublime and pathetick pas- 
sages from all the great poets; and he 
loved to expatiate on such as afforded in 
viting subjects to the pencil. He was wil- 
ling to encourage painting; and expressed 
« strong desire of Romney’s executing for 
him a large pycture of Orpheus and Eury- 
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dice from Virgil; but on discussing the 
subject together, the ideas of the peer, 
and those of the painter were so different 
concerning the mode of treating it on ean. 
vass, that Romney despaired of pleasing 
a patron whose fancy appeared to him 
very far from being in harmony with his 
own, and he, therefore, never began the 
picture.” 


But why these general terms? Why 
may we not be let into the secret of 
the discordant views entertained by 
such able judges ? The debate could 
not have failed to enlighten us ona 
very pleasing subject. We thank 
Mr. Hayley for the particulars, 
though scanty and unsatisiaciory, 
with which he indulges us on an- 
other topick, extracted from a lette 
of his own, written at the time [{ No- 
vember 1787] and since’returned to 
him on the decease of the person 
addressed: 


“IT must try to amuse you, as well as 
my extreme haste will allow, by a little 
history of Romney, Carwardine, and the 
chancellor —Carwardine asked his great 
patron to subscribe to the Shakspeare, 
showing him the papers. 

*Lorp THurtow.—Whiat! is Romney 
at work for it? He cannot paint in that 
style, it is out of his way; by God, he'll 
make a balderdash business of it. 

**CaARWARDINE.—Your lordship does 
not yet thoroughly know Mr. Romney; for 
he has such a native modesty, that it pre- 
vents his showing, before your lordship, 
his real powers. 

* Lorp THurLow.—Have you seen his 
design ? 

*“CARWARDINE.—No! my lord he 
shows it tono mortal yet. 

*Lorp THurtow.—I should be glad 
to talk to him about it—bring him to dine 
with me to day. 

“ CARWARDINE.—I certainly will, my 
lord. 

** Carwardine brings this dialogue fresh 
to me. Away we post tothe PirrorReE. 

“CARWARDINE.—Romney! I have 
been talking to the chancellor about you, 
and your great picture: he Says you Can- 
not paint from Shakspeare. 

* RoMNEY.—Does he? I should be glad 
to talk to him about it; for he has some 
grand ideas in his gloomy head. 

** CARWARDINE.—I rejoice to hear you 
say so. You shall talk with him to day, for 


you are already engaged to dine with him. 
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“RomMNEY.—Are you inearnest? But! 


eannot go. 
“ CARWARDINE.—You must go. It is 


tite happiest incident for your grand work 
that could have arisen. 

“tn short, Carwardine talked the ter- 
rified artist into spirits sufficient to make 
him go, with some pleasure, to this aw- 
ful dinner, of which you shall hear more in 
my next. 

** Lincoln’s Inn Fields, Nov. 12, 1787. 

“You will be curious to know how our 
friend Romney past his day with the chan- 
cellor. Carwardine tells me, their dialogue 
was highly entertaining to hiin, as they 
debated several points with warmth and 


spit on both sides. ‘They had no intruder 


to disturb the trio, and continued with 
their great host till ten in the evening.” 


Lord Thurlow one day said to the 
artist: “ Mr. Romney, before you 
paint Shakspeare, I advise you to 
read him;” and it was true that he 
had probably never read a single 
act of his plays regularly through: 
so apt was he to indulge his fancy 
in desultory excursion, and to pur- 
sue, Without method, the accidental 
impression of the moment. 

In speaking of the patronage, ac- 
corded to Romney, by celebrated 
persons, we must assign a high rank 
to the beautiful and accomplished 
lady Hamilton, whom he regarded 
with an affection almost paternal. 
To this lady, Mr. Hayley appears to 
have spoken, in the character of his 
friend, without the least exaggera- 
tion, when he says: 


‘‘Thy smile, to me, was inspiration’s 


beam, 
Thy charms my model, and thy taste 

my guide,” 
since Romney took her portrait in 
ereat variety of characters—as 
Circe, Calypso, a Magdalen, a Bac- 
chante, Sensibility, Miranda, Joan of 
Arc, Cassandra, St. Cecilia, a Wood- 
nymph, a Pythian Priestess, &c.— 
The subsequent letter to Mr. H. 
will give a very strong idea of his 
regard for his favourite model: 


* August 8, 1791. 
** My dear friend, 
“As you will probably wonder at my 
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silence, it will be necessary to give you 
some account of the cause. In my last let- 
ter, [think I informed you that I was going 
to dine with sir William and his lady. In 
the evening of that day, there were col- 
lected several people of fashion to hear 
her sing. She performed, both in the se- 
rious and comick, to admiration, both in 
singing and acting; but her Nina surpasses 
every thing I ever saw, and, I believe, as 
a piece of acting, nothing ever surpassed 
it. The whole company were in an agony 
of sorrow. Her acting is simple, grand, 
terrible, and pathetick. My mind was so 
much heated, that I was for running down 
to Eartham to fetch you up to see her. 
But, alas! soon after, I thought I discover- 
ed an alteration in her conduct to me. A 
coldness and neglect seemed to havetaken 
place of her repeated declarations of re- 
gard for me. They left town to make many 
Visits in the country. I expect them again 
the latter end of this week, when my 
anxiety (for 1 have suffered very much) 
will be either relieved, or increased, as I 
find her conduct. It is highly probable 
that none of the pictures will be finished, 
except I find her more friendly than she 
appeared the last time I saw her. I had it 
in contemplation to run down for a day or 
two, before she returned to town, to bring 
you up with me, and I mentioned it to her. 
She said doso, but in a cold manner, 
though a fortnight before, when I said I 
would do so, she was very desirous that I 
should bring you to town. You will see 
every thing is in great uncertainty, but it 
may turnout better than I expect. 

* So far I had written before I received 
your kind letter, and now I have just time 
to give you a very short answer to it, 

« I shall certainly make you a visit, and 
I would rather visit you when you have no 
company. 

“* Ever yours, G. R.” 


This picture of “the Quarrel’ 
must not be left without its com- 
panion on the more agreeable sub- 
ject of “ the Reconciliation.” 


© Monday Evening, August 29, 1791. 


“ M¥ dear Friend, 

‘* T have not had it in my power to write 
any satisfactory answer to your first letter, 
till within these few days. Cassandra came 
to town the 16th, and I did not see her till 
the 20th; so you may suppose how my feel- 
ings must have suffered. She appointed to 
sitonthe 23d, and has been sitting almost 
every day since; and means to sit once or 
twice a day, till shg¢ leaves London, which 















will be about Wednesday or Thursday, in 
the next week. 

“© When she arrived to sit, she seemed 
more friendly than she had been, and I 
began a picture of her, as a present for 
ber mother. I was very successful with 
it; for it is thought the most beautiful 
head I have painted of her yet. Now, in- 
deed, I think she is as cordial with me as 
ever; and she laments very much that she 
is to leave England without seeing you. 

“I take it excessively kid in you to en- 
ter so deeply into my distresses. Really 
my mind has suffered so very much, that 
my health was much affected, and I was 
afraid IT should not have had power to 
have painted any more from her; but since 
she has resumed her former kindness, my 
health and spirits are quite recovered. 

‘¢ She performed in my house last week, 
singing and acting before:some of the 
nobility with most astonishing powers. 
She is the talk of the whole town, and 
really surpasses every thing both in sing- 
ing and acting, that ever appeared. Gal- 
lini offered her two thousand pounds a 
year, and two benefits, if she would en- 
gage with him, on which sir Willixm said, 
pleasantly, that he had engaged her for 
tte. 

** Believe me yours 
* Most affectionately, 
G: 22 


Romney’s unhappy propensity to 
suspect unkindness, neglect, and 
coldness in his friends, poisoned all 
the enjoyments of his life. Even 
when a young studtnt, he entertain- 
ed the horrible spectre of plots 
against his safety, and imputed them 
not only to the permitted assassins 
of Italy, but to his countrymen, his 
contemporaries, his fellow-students, 
and his friends. His letters to Mr. 
Hayley, whom he visited annually 
for many years, seldom conclude 
without an apology for offences sup- 
posed to have been given to his best 
triend by the violence and heat of 
his temper. His whole conversation 
must have been divided between 
offering affronts and atoning for 
them, and his mind perpetually un- 
easy in the consciousness of rude 
usperity in himself, or the imagi- 
nation of uncharitable misconcep- 
tion in others. The fanciful but 
elegant remark of Mr. Flaxman, 
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on the genius of his brother artist 
might, with equal truth, be applied 
to his temper; it “ bore a strong re. 
semblance to the scenes he was born 
in: like them it partook of the grand 
and beautiful; and like them also 
the bright sunshine and enchanting 
prospects of his fancy were occa. 
sionally overspread with mist and 
gloom.” Indeed, the parallel might 
be extended further, to the awfu! 
burst of the wintry tempest, and the 
fierce explosion of conflicting ele. 
ments. We have already intimated 
that the excessive sensibility of 
Romney terminated in mental de. 
rangement; and this pitiable catas. 
trophe, while it consoles mediocrity 
for the absence of that delicate or. 
ganization which is designated by 
the name of genius, should warn 
the highly-gifted mortal against that 
indiscriminate indulgence even of the 
purest feelings, which degenerates 
at last into wayward selfishness, 
and may become equally fatal to the 
happiness and the virtue of the pos- 
sessor. 

Those parts of the present me- 
moir which relate to the kindness 
exhibited by Romney to the son of 
Mr. Hayley, a most promising and 
ingenious youth, who was _ placed 
under the tuition of oyr great sculp- 
tor TFlaxman, are very interesting. 
He died at an early period, but not 
till he had given unquestionable 
proofs of genius combined with an 
ardent love of his art, which could 
not have failed to lead him to great 
excellence in it. The feelings of a 
father are not ostentatiously display- 
ed; but they sometimes burst forth 
with unaffected pathos. We wish to 
pass lightly over the subject: but 
our readers would not easily forgive 
the omission of the following pas- 
sage. 


“ The health of Romney revived a lit 
tle, as the year 1797 advanced. He began 
to amuse his fancy with the prospect of 
his own intended building, and also with 
that of his friend (Mr. Hayley’s villa) in 
Sussex, to whose habitation he had pro- 
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mised to escort both the architect and the 
young sculptor. The trio of artists arrived 
at Eartham on the 15th of April, and, after 
a day of repose, proceeded to the sea- 
coast, Where they all took a lively interest 
in laying the foundations of a very small, 
marine villa, in the Hamlet of Felpham. 
Its proprietor vainly hoped that it might 
conduce, for many years, to the he alth and 
social enjoyments of the party, whose kind 
hearts gave utterance to the most fervent 
good wishes on its commencement. How 


merciful to man is that dispensataon of 


Heaven, which allows him not to see far 
into futurity. 

“Qur architectural ceremony was a 
cheerful scene of social delight, from the 
hope that all who shared in it, and parti- 
cularly the two youngest might recollect 
and revisit the spot with pleasure, through 
alength of time to come; but what anguish 
ofheart must have seized the Joyous group 
engaged in founding this favourite little 
ren had any prescience informed 
them that all the three artists, taking so 
kind an interest in the fabrick, would be 
sunk in the grave within the brief period of 
six years from its foundation? I am now sit- 
tng alone in the dwelling which their 
kindness has endeared, and which their in- 
genuity has adorned; and I feel a tender 
gratification in employing the uncertain 
remnant of my davs on such literary 
works as may faithfully commemorate 
the talents and the virtues of those who 
still speak to me in their works, and here 
daily remind me both of their genius and 
their affection.”” 
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Some engravings after several 
pictures of the great artist here de- 
scribed are properly introduced into 
this recard of his life and genius. 
They are twelve in number, and 
must not be omitted in our notice; 
though, in order to convey a cor- 
rect idea of them to our readers, 
some first-rate painter should pro- 
nounce critically on their merits, 
and the most skilful engraver must 
be employed to make the necessary 
ectracts. Among them, we have 
three likenesses of Romney, taken 
at different ages by himself, and 
another copied from a medallion 
moulded by the young sculptor 
already mentioned; together with 
three portraits of lady Hamilton, in 
the characters of Sensibility, Miran- 
da, and Cassandra, charmingly en- 
graved by Caroline Watson. We 
much regret that Mr. Hayley has 
not followed the example set by the 
biographer of sir Joshua Reynolds, 
in presenting at one vicw a cata- 
logue of all Romney’s pictures, with 
a short history of them, and a di- 
rection to the several places where 
they may be viewed at present. 














FROM THE QUART 


ERLY REVIEW. 


Foyage a Peking, Manille, et Isle de France, faits dans Vintervalle des années 1784 a 
1801. Par M. de Guignes, Resident de France a la Chine, attaché au Ministére des 


Relations extérieurs, “Correspondant de 


la premiere et de la troisiéme Classe de 


l'Institut. 3 tom. 8vo. pp. 1404. avec un Atlas en folio, a Paris, 1808. 


AFTER an embargo of some 
vears continuance, on the literary 
productions of France, a considera- 
‘le importation has recently been 
permitted, or, more properly speak- 
lg, perhaps, smuggled, through the 
ports of Holland, into this interdicted 
‘ountry: and if we may be allowed to 
form our judgment from the article 
iow before us, as well as from some 
‘plendid publications of voyages to, 
«nd discoveries of, countries long 
‘ince discovered and described, we 
Vor. mt 2s 


shall run little risk in pronouncing 
the art of book-making to be quite 
as well understood in Paris as in 
London. We hail with pleasure, 
however, any article, in the shape 
of literature, which is brought to us 
from the east; whether of the pure 
and genuine production of that quar- 
ter of the globe, or whether, in its 
passage through the continent of 
Europe, it may have suffered some 
little adulteration in the workshops 
of the west. Much as we should, of 
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course, prefer the former, we are not 
yet become so fastidious as entirely 
to overlook the latter; among which 
description, we fear, we must be un- 
der the necessity of classing the work 
of M. de Guignes. 

The great empire of China, not- 
withstanding its numerous and pow- 
erful claims to the attention of man- 
kind, in consequence, perhaps, of its 
peculiari ity of situation, and internal 
polity, remained for ages in almost 
totel obscurity and exclusion from 


the rest of the civilized world, its ex- - 


istence being scarcely hinted at by 
ancient writers, and the real charac- 
ter and coneation ofits multitudinous 
subjects represente d, by the mo- 
derns, in terms so incongruous and 
opposite, as some times to excite a 
doubt on our miads whether they 
speak of the same people. Long af- 
ter its first discovery, the predomi- 
nant opinion ran in favour of all its 
institutions; and this may easily be 
accounted for, by taking into consi- 
deration the unfavourable circum- 
stances under which the western 
hemisphere was labouring about 
that period. The strong impressions 
which must necessarily have been 
made on the mind of that man, who, 
after traversing a dreary succession 
of wastes, over whose wide extended 
surface were thinly scattered a few 
tawny coloured, half naked, and half 
famished inhabitants, was thrown at 
once upon a fertile and cultivated 
region, peopled by a race of men 
not materially differing from Euro- 
peans, many of them comiortably, 
and some superbly, clothed in vests 
of costly materials and curlous work- 
mo mes and where the multitudes 
on cyery side were so vast, that, in 
spe aking of them, he could not bring 
himself to employ a term expressive 
of less than millions; the impres- 

sions, we say that such an adventure 


was likely to stamp on the mind of 


the traveille r, would naturally dispose 


him to relate to his countrymen “a 
tale of wonder;’”’ and we cannot, there- 


fore, be surprised, if, under such cir- 
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cumstances, we occasionally mee; 
with exaggerations in that account 
of China which is usually attributed 
to Marco Polo. Those religious mey 
also, who, impelled by a laudable 
zeal for disseminating the truths of 
Christianity among the nations of 
the east, after trav ersing many a wild 
waste and sandy desert, entered this 
flourishing empire at a time when 
neither the comforts nor the conve. 
niences, much less the elegancies, 
of life were generally diffused over 
Europe, and who, at their departure, 
had seen but little of the world be. 
yond the boundary of their respective 
convents; such men also might well 
be excused for any little aberration 
from the strict line of truth, in their 
reports respecting a country and peo- 
ple so very different from all to which 
they had been accustomed. The flat. 
tering reception they met with at 
the court of this extraordinary nation, 
and the pleasing prospect which pre. 
sented itself of a plentiful harvest 
in the field of the gospel, could not 
fail, in some measure, to influence 
their minds, and to give their nar. 
ratives a bias in favour of such a 
people. 

The relations published of the 
several missions were sought after 
with great avidity by the learned of 
Europe; those, in particular, which 
concerned China, were peculiarly 
interesting to the philosophers of 
the age, as describing a people en- 
dowed with every moral and social 
virtue, and enjoying the advantage 
of civil institutions, whose sole end 
was that of promoting the general 
happiness of mankind. The learned 
Isaac Vossius became such an en- 
thusiast in favour of the Chinese, 
that he asserted there was nothing 
valuable on earth that was not to be 
met with in Ghina, and he lamented 
exceedingly that he himself had not 
been born a Chinese! The French 
academicians extolled to the skies 
the profound knowledge of this won- 
derful people in civil polity, in mo- 

rality, in literature, and all the use: 
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ful arts and sciences; and the labori- 
ous encyclopedists considered them 
ag not only superiour to the rest of 
Asiatick nations, but at least equal 
to the most enlightened of Kuro- 
peans. Nay, the incredulous philoso- 
pher of Ferney condescended, in this 
instance, to swim with the stream, 
and to prostitute his talents in the 
propagation of what, in his heart, he 
could not possibly believe to be true. 
During this phrensy of the French to 
establish the superiour excellence of 
the Chinese, there was some little 
danger that the Chee-king would 
have driven the Iliad out of the field, 
and the Lee-kee have supplanted the 
sublime morality of the New Testa- 
ment, whose doctrines it was declared 
to have anticipated! In short Laotsé 
was the prince of poets, and Cong- 
foo-tsé the first of philosophers. 
With few exceptions, this extra- 
vagant character maintained its 
eround for some time in the literary 
world. The abbé Renaudot, however, 
ina dissertation on the state of learn- 
ing among the Chinese, annexed to 
his “relation of two Mahomedan 
travellers who visited China in the 
xh century,” took a very different, 
and, as has since appeared, a more 
correct view of the national character. 
Most of the navigators also, who 
subsequently called for refreshments, 
and those who, for purposes of com- 
merce, visited the port of Canton, 
whether English, French, Dutch, 
Danes, or Swedes, concurred very 
generally in representing the Chi- 
hese as a people deficient in real 
science, and totally devoid of every 
moral principle. But the evidence of 
such visiters, however, could not In 
fuirness be considered as conclusive; 
and many doubts yet remained, 
when the question was taken up by 
M. Pauw, who, in a work of extra- 
ordinary merit, published under the 
title of Recherches Philosophigues sur 
lee Egypftiens et les Chinois, discuss- 
ed, in a very ingenious and satisfac- 
ory mann.-r, the a of the 
Chinese to the supereminent quall- 
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ties which had so generally been a- 
scribed to them. This inquiry seems 
to have arisen from some learned 
strictures published in the Memoirs 
de ? Academie des Inscrifitions, most 
of them by M. de Guignes (the fa- 
ther of the gentleman whose work 
is now under consideration) the ob- 
ject of which was to prove that the 
Chinese were originally a colony 
from Egypt. M. Pauw not only ex- 
posed the fallacy of such a conclu- 
sion, but incontrovertibly showed that 
not one single point of resemblance 
ever existed between the two nations. 
A performance of so much ability, in 
which not merely the judgment but 
the veracity of the missionaries was 
impeached, could notbe siiently pass- 
ed over by the advocates of the Chi- 
nese. The abbé Grozier, in his pre- 
face to the Histoire Generale de la 
Chine, accuses the author of wilful 
misrepresentation, falsehood, and ca- 
lumny, and is highly indignant at 
the effrontery of a German philoso- 
pher, who, from his easy chair at 
Berlin, presumed to pronounce 
judgement ona distant people whom 
he never saw. This argument, how- 
ever, would equally apply to the 
abbé Grozier’s Description gencrale 
de la Chine, which isa mere compi- 
lation from the accounts furnished 
by the missionaries, the abbé having 
no more local information than M. 
Pauw. The former, who was furnish- 
ed with abundance of materials, 
seeins deficient in the faculty of dis- 
crimination, whilst the latter, with 
great Ingenuity, has sifted the grain 
from the chaff. 

The works regarding China, hav- 
ing been mostly published on the 
continent, excited but little interest 
in Engiand. Our connexion with 
that country was confined to one 
spot, and our concern limited to ane 
object. We cared httle about China 
so long as it supplied us with Bohea 
and Souchong. At length, however, 
an event occurred which drew the 
attention ofthe English towards that 
country. This was the embassy of the 
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earl of Macartney to the court of 
Pekin. The national curiosity now 
became so impatient to be gratified 
with some account of China and its 
inhabitants, that a publication, patch- 
ed up in London from the meagre 
journal kept by a menial servant of 
the embassadour, and ple ntifully in- 
terlarded with extracts from Du Hal- 
de and Grozier, went through seve- 
ral editions, before the “ authentick 


account’? from the secretary of the 


embassy could make its appearance. 
Since that event, our knowledge 
of China, though still very imper- 
fect, has considerably increased. 
The supposed failure of the En- 
glish, said to be owing to their ob- 
stinacy in not submitting to the 
Chinese ceremony of salutation, was 
a spur to Mr. Van Braam, the chiet 
of the Dutch factory, to try what 
might be done by an unconditional 
submission to all that Chinese eti- 
quette should require. He there- 
fore solicited permission from the 
council of Batavia to proceed to 
Pekin; the council, though they ap- 
proved the proposal, did not con- 
sider him as a proper person for 
the situation of ambassadour, but 
sent Mr. Titsingh, one of their 
own members, appointing Mr. Van 
Braam as his deputy. M. de Guigne Ss 
having little employ, as Resident de 
France a la Chine, offered his servi- 
ces to Mr. Titsingh, who took him 
under his protection, in the capacity 
of secretary and assistant interpret- 
er. Of this embassy we have two 
narratives; the one by Mr. Van 
Braam, in two very bulky and very 
stupid quarto volumes, and the work 
which is now before us, from the 
pen of M. de Guignes. The account 
given by Van Braam, though as 
clumsy a production as ever issued 
from the literary workshop of a 
Dutchman, contains some valuable 
facts; and we are not sorry, on the 
whole, that his ideas and observa- 
tions have been laid before the pub- 
lick, as it is only by a comparison of 
the descriptions and sentiments of 
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different writers, that we can hope 
to obtain any thing like a correct 
view of nations that are otherwise 
inaccessible to us. From M. de 
Guignes, however, we were natu- 
rally led to expect a great deal more 
than from Mr. Van Braam. He had 
resided among the Chinese for many 
years; he had studied their language: 
he was educated, we may say, in the 
very focus of literature; he travelled 
under the protection of an ambassa- 
dour, to whom he acted occasion- 
ally as interpreter; he traversed the 
whole extent of the empire from 
north to south, proceeding by land 
to the capital, and returning by 
water to Canton; and to sum up all, 
he has taken twelve years to com- 
pose his book. Let us see then how 
far, under all these advantages, he 
has realized our expectations. 

His book is arranged under three 
general divisions. 

1. Tableau de ? Histoire anctenne 
de la Chine. 

2. Voyage a Peking; and, Retour 
de Peking. 

5S. Observations sur les Chinois. 

The matter contained under the 
first of these, is little more, in fact, 
than a frecis or abstract from the 
ponderous work of that indefatigable 
missionary le pére Mayrac de Mailla, 
published in twelve quarto volumes 
by the abbé Grozier, under the title 
of Histoire generale de la Chine, 
with occasional extracts from. the 
translation of the Choo-king; yet 
this transcript occupies no less than 
two hundred and fifty pages of the 
first volume. We could have wished 
that M. de Guignes had been can- 
did enough at least to acknowledge 
the sources from which he derived 
the information contained in_ this 
superfluous part of his work. In 2 
book of travels announced to the 
world under this title, we are not 
prepared to look for a history of the 
change of dynasties, the succession 
of the imperial family, and the mira- 
culous circumstances which fore- 
told or accompanied those important 
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events. We- do not mean to depre- 
ciate the history of China. We con- 
sider it, on the contrary, as a curi- 
ous and valuable record of the 
transactions of times antecedent to 
the period from which the earliest 
European history is dated. We ob- 
ject not to the many miraculous 


events, and the several instances of 


the interposition of a supernatural 
pol which occur in all ancient 
history. We object only to a muti- 
lated abstract being placed at the 
head of a work avowedly announced 
as a book of travels. The Zadle des 
Empereurs, exhibiting their names 
in the characters of the Chinese lan- 
guage, and the J¢ineraire, which 
precede this historical abstract, 
might quite as well have been omit- 
ted, being of little use, except to 
increase the size of the volume. 
The second division of the work 
occupies the remaining part of the 
first and one hundred and forty six 
pages of the second volume. It is a 
journal of the progress of the em- 
bassy to and from the capital, with 
a detailed account of its proceedings 
there, and of the feasts and enter- 
tainments given on the occasion, at 
the court of Pekin, and in the gar- 
dens of Yuen-min-yuen. Although 
we cannot compliment M. de Guig- 
nes on the clearness and accuracy 
of his descriptions, or on the depth 
of his observations and reflections, 
we are yet inclined to believe that 
his statement of facts is strictly cor- 
rect. We believe also that the ob- 
jects which he has endeavoured to 
describe are such only as came 
under his own observation. This part 
of the work, therefore, we consider 
as original, interesting, and valuable. 
It presents to us almost daily noti- 
ces of the general nature of the 
surface, the soil, and the productions 
of the country; it gives us the ap- 
pearance of the habitations, and the 
dress of the peo} ple; it describes 
the various modes of travelling; it 
abounds with complaints of the 
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the insolence of the common people; 
of the wretchedness of the Kong- 
quan, or houses of accommodation; 
the scarcity and bad quality of their 
provisions; the miserable condition 
of the horses provided for them; 
and the mean and contemptible 
carriages and palanquins in which 
they were conveyed. With an at- 
tention rather more minute than 
was «absolutely necessary, M. de 
Guignes has noted down every 
bridge, pagoda, triumphal arch, and 
building of a publick nature, which 
occurred in the course of each day’s 
journey: and here, by the way, we 
must be allowed to enter our protest 
against the general misapplication of 
the words fagoda and triumphal arch. 
Use too frequently gives a sanction 
to abuse, which, however, is but a 
poor apology for the continuance of 
errour. The Chinese word ta, or the 
English tower, might with more 
propriety, be adopted than the Per- 
sick fagod | Boot- -kooda | which con- 
veys the crroneous idea of a temple; 
and as for the objects which M. de 
Guignes, and all the missionaries 
before, him, have dignified with the 
name of triumphal arches, they bear 
so litle analogy to buildings of this 
description, either in form or inten- 
tion, that there is not even the sem- 
blance of a curve in any part of their 
construction, being invariably a tri- 
ple rectangular gateway of wood or 
stone, thrown across a road or strect,. 
and bearing an inscription over the 
central passage to designate their 
use, which is, generally, to record 
the integrity of some great manda- 
rin, or the chastity of some antiqua- 
ted virgin; two characters, which, 
from the honours thus bestowed up- 
on them, it may be concluded, arc 
hot very common among this virtu- 
ous pcople. 

We have already observed tha: 
the natural productions of the couu- 
‘y are not unnoticed by M. de 
Guignes. They are noticed, however, 
im so yague and general a manner, 
as to convey but a small degree of 
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information. Neither he nor any of 
the party possessed the least know- 
ledge, as it would seem, of natural 
history, philosophy, or, indeed, the 
least taste for them; which, in this 
age, when every boarding-school 
miss is a botanist, and every school- 
boy knows something of the scicnces, 
is a defect in a modern traveller 
that will not easily be pardoned by 
those readers who look for informa- 
tion. Of the manner in which M. de 
Guignes has noted down his daily 
remarks, and of their mode of tra- 
velling, the following will convey a 
tolerable idea. 


** About four in the morning, seated, 
deux @ deux, in our carts, which we had 
taken the precaution to line with great- 
coats, we proceeded on our journey. The 
country is parched and dry, and thickly 
covered with dust; the roads, however, 
are bordered with trees, and this is the 
best circumstance attending them. The 
houses have a most wretched appearance, 
and look as if they were built of ashes, or 
rather cinders. The pagodas are aban- 
doned; the idols thrown down, and ex- 
posed to the weather! Such was the coup- 
d?-cil which presented itself to us before 
we reached the town of Hokien-fou. Here 
our drivers lost their way, and we had to 
wander up and down several streets. We 
observed a few gateways of brick, and a 
house here and there, of a tolerable ap- 
pearance. That which was selected for us, 
belonged to the government. It was very 
spacious, and contained a number of 
rooms on the ground floor, most of which 
had estrades, or raised platforms of brick. 

** After eating some fruit, we remounted 
our miserable and inconvenient carriages. 
Here we were very ill at ease, and jolted 
at every step beyond endurance. The 
shocks frequently dashed us one against 
another, and we had the utmost difficulty 
to escape mutual bruises, notwithstand- 
ing all our greatcoats. The cart was so 
short, that our feet hang out before; and 
to this unpleasant circumstance, we had 
to add that of being completely covered 
with an impalpable dust, which filtered 
through the mats that formed the back 
ot the carriage, and mixed with that 
which rolled upon us in front; for having 
no light onthe sides, we were compelled 
to keep the fore-part open, that we might 
see the country. Such are the coaches, 
and such the diligences of the Chinese.” 
fom.i.p. 359. 


The summer amusements of the 
emperour of China, and his court, 
have been described in a lively and 
entertaining manner by the earl of 
Macartney. M. de Guignes has fur. 
nished us with specimens of. their 
winter recreations in the frozen 
gardens of Yuen-min-vuen, and we 
should have laid them before the 
reader if they had possessed either 
interest or novelty. They consist, in 
fact, of such tricks of agility as may 
be seen at our country fairs, and of 
displays of fireworks, in which. the 
Chinese must be allowed to excel. 
Even M. de Guignes is not a little 
scandalized at “ seeing the emperour 
and his ministry amuse themselves 
with contemplating such paltry per- 
formances, and, above all, at their 
choosing to exhihit their fireworks 
by day, or when the moon was at the 
full.” p. 416. 

Upon another occasion, after being 
entertained with a vast display of 
fiery dragons, snakes _ breathing 
flame, and men clothed in fire, and 
capering about with lanterns fixed on 
poles, they were presented with the 
following curious exhibition, intend- 
ed, perhaps, as a sublime allegorical 
representation of an eclipse of the 
moon:— 


«4 number of Chinese, placed at the 
distance of six feet from one another, now 
entered, bearing two long dragons of silk, 
or paper painted blue, with white scales, 
and stuffed with lighted lamps. These two 
dragons, after saluting the emperour with 
due respect, moved up and down with 
great composure, when the moon sudden- 
lv made her appearance, upon which they 
began to run after her. The moon, how- 
ever, fearlessly placed herself between 
them: and the two dragons, after survey- 
ing her for some time, and concluding, 
apparently, that she was too large a 
morsel for them to swallow, judged it 
prudent to retire; which they did with the 
same ceremony as they entered. The 
moon, elated with her triumph, then 
withdrew with prodigious gravity; a little 
flushed, however, with the chace which 
she had sustained.” 


It is curious to observe, how well 
informed the Chinese appear to have 
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heen of the determination of the 
Dutch to submit to every demand, 
however humiliating; and how in- 
dustriously they sought for opportu- 
nities of bringing poor Van Braam’s 
head to the ground. Three genuflex- 
ions and nine prostrations to “ a man 
ot us kidney,” for, ike Falstaff, he 
was “out of ail compass, out of all 
ro.sonable compass,” were attend- 
e vith no litle inconvenience, and 
t] — se seemed to enjoy it; for 
0 ry trumpery present of a plate 
of meagre venison or insipid sweat- 
meats, the two ambassadours were 
duly called upon to bow the knee to 
the absent Baal! In these, and other 
petiy circumstances concerning the 
condnet of the court towards the 
embassy, M. de Guignes 1s as te- 
diously minute as if he imagined 
that the detail would be interesting 
to his readers, or honourable to his 
friends. 

The last, and probably not the 
least valuable part of M. de Guige 
nes’s work, thoug: 1, like the first part, 
injudiciously placed in a book of 
travels, is that division which bears 
the title of “ Observations sur les 
Chinois.” These observations occupy 
330 pages of the second, and 362 
pages of the third volume. They em- 
brace a great variety of subjects, 
distributed under more than one 
hundred different heads, but placed 
promiscuously without regard to any 
systematick arrangement. Though 
presented as original observations, 
they have but little claim, in point 
of fact, to that title, being, for the 
most part, a compilation trom the 
writings of preceding authors, with 
here and there an attempt to find 
fault with the more recent accounts 
of China, especially with those of sir 
George Staunton and Mr. Barrow. 

Having thus drawn a very gene- 
ral outline of the contents of M. de 
Guignes’s book, we shall now proceed 
to make a few observations on par- 
ticular parts of it: extracting, in the 
first place, such passages as more 
ammediately relate to the general 
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character of the nation, and the 
manners and condition of the peo- 
ple, as viewed by this impartial 
observer; for such he professes him- 
self to be, and such we are inclined 
to believe he really is. 


“I describe the Chinese,” he says, 


“ such as I found them. I have no wish to 
depreciate them, but I am certainly far 
from thinking that they are a nation of 
sages, a steady and rational people, who 
scarcely require the restraint of law to be 
just.” 


Yet, though he does not consider 
them with the abbé Raynal, a nation 
of philosophers, he thinks they are 
deserving of a better character than 
they have received at the hands of 
Mr. Pauw and Mr. Barrow. 


**In reading the latter,” he says, * it is 
easy to perceive that he has freqyently 
adopted the opinion of a man, whose pre- 
judices against the Chinese are notorious, 
and whose account of that people is sin- 
gularly erroneous.” p. 214. 


It appears to us, however, that M. 
de Guignes, if we may trust his own 
account, saw them in most respects, 
in as bad a light as either of the 
abovementioned authors. We per- 
ceive nothing, either in his journal 
of occurrences, or in his observa- 
tions, of that decent and orderly de- 
meanour among the middling and 
lower elasses of this country, which 
has so frequently been extolled, and 
held up for the example and admi- 
ration of the rest of mankind. On the 
contrary, we are told that, while the 
suite of the ambassadour were left 
by their bearers freezing with cold 
in their miserable palanquins, which 
he describes as 


** Open, and only furnished in front with 
a wretched screen of cloth; the populace, 
to get a better view of them, quickly tore 
the whole away, and left them exposed to 
akeen north wind.” p. 279. 


At another time his bearers ran 
away, leaving him perched in his 
crazy chair, in the midst of the rain, 
while the peasantry annoyed him by 
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pushing about the machine, opening 
the little windows, tearing away the 
curtains, and then laughing at the 
ridiculous situation in which he was 


placed. 


“ The people,” he observes, “ of these 
countries, seem very prone to mockery, 
and often laughed without cause.” And 
again, the “Chinese appeared very inso- 
lent: they followed us sneering and smig- 
gering, and one of them had the impu- 
dence to thrust his hand into my pocket.” 


oo 


Tom. l. 339. 


A little further on, he complains 
of their impertinence: 


‘* The people of this canton are arro- 
sant and inquisitive toa very troublesome 
degree. They opened our palanquins, tore 
the curtain, and insulted us in the gross- 
est manner.” p. 463. 


Not far from the same place, they 
were pursued by the populace, who 
abused them, and pelted them with 
mud [tom. i. p.348] and at no great 
distance from the capital, M. de 
Guignes tells us, that, being mount- 
ed on a lame horse, and left: behind 
his companions, the people not only 
hooted, but threw stones at him, 
ftom. ii. p. 9.] So much for the ur- 
banity and decency of manners 
among the million of China! Had 
these intrusions been merely the ei- 
fect of extreme curiosity, they might 
admit of some excuse; but curiosity 
has never been held to form a_ part 
of the Chinese character; and their 
eonduct can only be ascribed to that 
intolerable self-conceit, and that 
eross ignorance of the rest of man- 
kind, which induce those semi-bar- 
barians to consider all foreigners as 


belonging to a class of animals, 


much inferiour to themseives, whom 
they are pleased to denominate by 
the opprobrious name of Fan-quer; 
which, without deviating widely from 
the idea meant to be conveyed, may 
be rendered “ subjects of the devil.” 

M. de Guignes seems very unwil- 
ling to believe that the Chinese can 
possibly be guilty of infanticide; but, 
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unfortunately for his scepticism 
there is on record such a host of 
incontrovertible evidence of the ex. 
istence of this unnatural crime, that 
all argument to throw discredit op 
the fact, must fall to the ground, 
We observe, also, that, in treating of 
this subject, he is either guilty of a 
wilful misrepresentation, or that he 
is very imperfectly acquainted with 
the English language, from which 
he pretends to quote. Thus, after 
making Mr. Barrow assert, that 
30,000 infants are annually exposed 
in the capital, he adds: 

* This gentleman, however, soon cor. 
rects himself, and reduces this exorbitant 
number one half, and even much more 
than one half.” Tom. ii. p. 286. 


We have taken the trouble of turn- 
ing to the passage alluded to in 
“ Barrow’s Travels,’ where we find 
it runs thus. “ The number of chil- 
dren thus unnaturally and inhuman- 
ly slaughtered, or interred alive, in 
the course of a year, is differently 
stated by different authors, some 
making it about ten, and others thir- 
ty, thousand zz the whole empire. 
The truth, as generally happens, 
may probably be about the middle. 
The missionaries, who alone possess 
the means of ascertalning nearly the 
number that is thus sacrificed in the 
capital, differ very materially in their 
statements: taking the mean, as giv- 
en by those with whom we conversed 
on the subject, I should conclude 
that about twenty four infants were, 
on an average, in Pekin, daily carri- 
ed to the pit of death.” [ Travels in 
China, p. 169.| The number, there- 
fore, stated by this author, instead 
of thirty, is considerably less than nine, 
thousand sacrificed in the capital. 
M. de Guignes, however, is as little 
cautious in contradicting his own 
statements, as in misrepresenting 
those of others. In speaking of the 
dreadful famines, which, he says, 
depopulate sometimes half the pro- 
vinces, but which we are inclined to 
believe never yet took place to any 
thing like this extent, he observes: 
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Fathers then expose, sell, and even kill 
their children; thousands of people perish, 
and eat one another; circumstances which 
actually took place in Chan-tong, in 1786.” 
Tom. iii. p. 65.] And again, he says, ‘* this 
feedingon human flesh is not a story forged 
at pleasure, but an undoubted fact. Nor is 
this the only instance of it. About the same 
time too, in the northern part of Hou-Kou- 
aig, thirty persons were buried alive, by 
apurty of famished wretches to whom they 
had refused some rice.” Tom. ul. p. 163. 


We are rather surprised that M. 
de Guignes, after taking upon him- 
self to vouch for these people being 
in the habit of eating human flesh, 
and of burying their fellow creatures 
alive, to neither of which, with sub- 
mission to his superiour means of 
information, we feel disposed to 
sive the least degree of credit, 
should boggle at the practice of in- 
fanticide, especially after gravely as- 
suring us that there are cases where 
fathers expose, sell, and even fut to 
death, their own children. We are 
persuaded that, how much soever, 
the Chinese may pretend in their 
maxims to value the life of man, 
they are, in reality, indifferent to the 
feclings of human misery and human 
suffering. M. de Guignes tells us as 
a fact, which must have come within 
his own knowledge, that, on such a 
day, six of their coolies died from fa- 
mine and fatigue [Tom. i. p. 320] 
and this horrible event he simply en- 
ters in his journal as if it were a 
common occurrence, and required 
ho comment. 

It may, perhaps, be objected, that 
the general character of a nation is 
not to be estimated fairly from the 
manners and conduct of the lower 
orders of the people, but rather from 
the state of society as it exists a- 
mong the middle class. In China, 
however, there is no middle class. 
There only the great and the little, 
are to be found; the governours and 
the governed, or, more strictly speak- 
ing, the drivers and the driven— 
Wealth, in China, loses that influence 
which it acquires in most other coun- 
tries; for without office, a Chinese 
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has no consideration distinct from 
the mass of the people. Wealth, it 
is true, may and does purchase the 
insignia of office, but none of its pow- 
er; such a purchase is a mere voiun- 
tary tax upon vanity, and operates 
only as a gratification to him who 
has the folly to pay it. Let us see 
then what M. de Guignes has to say 
on the manners, character, and con- 
duct of the mandarins, or nobility of 
China. 

In the first place, those great men 
who were delegated to conduct the 
ambassadour and his suite to the 
presence of their sovereign, not on- 
ly defrauded the wretched, half 
starved palanquin bearers of the 
greater part of the pitiful allowance 
to which they were justly entitled, 
but occasionally degraded their high 
situation so far as to pummel them 
with their fists if they attempted to 
remonstrate. They pocketed the mo- 
ney that the government allotted for 
the pay of the ambassadour’s Chi- 
nese servants. They sold half of the 
regulated allowance of provisions for 
the ambassadour and his train. { Tom. 
ll. p. 439] The first minister (or 
rather the favourite of the six Co/aos 
which compose the cabinet, for in 
fact there is no such person as prime 
minister in China) condescended to 
appropriate to his own use two pieces 
of clock-work, which were amongst 
the presents for the emperour, sub- 
stituting two mean baubles of no va- 
lue in their stead, to prevent a dis- 
agreement in the number of articles 
contained in the catalogue. The ma- 
ny little tricks which the Dutch ex- 
perienced on their long journey to 
and from the capital, from these mi- 
nisters of state or their deputies, can 
only be classed with the finesse of a 
post-boy, or a tavern-waiter, in Eu- 
rope. So much for the honour and 
integrity of the great men of China. 

Their good breeding is about 
equal to their integrity. Of this M. 
de Guignes furnishes abundant proof. 
We shall not, however, weary our 
readers with the diseusting detail. 
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but-proceed to the passage in which 
the author sums up the national 
character. 


“The Chinese are active and laborious. 
They have no great genius forthe sciences; 
but they have an aptitude for commerce 
and the arts. They are supple and pliant, 
though haughty; and look with contempt 
on other nations, to which they believe 
themselves very superiour: maintaining, in 
this, the character of their ancestors, who 
are described by Pliny and Amm. Marcel- 
-Jinus as a sober and peaceable people; but 
resembling wild beasts in the carefulness 
with which they shunned the company of 
other men 

“‘ The Chinese are selfish, and prone to 
deceive. Ihave seen the peasants cram 
their poultry with sand to increase their 
weight During our journey, the Chinese 
stuffed the rolls of silk, which were present- 
edo us, with paper, to make them appear 
more bulky; and at Peking, the mandarins 
gave M. Van Braam spurious gin-seng for 
true. Fraud is so habitual to this people 
that they do not esteem it an evil. It is, ac- 
cording to them, simple dexterity ! They 
love gaming, and debauchery; and under 
a grave and decent exteriour, succeed, 
better than others, in hiding thei vices, 
and irregular propensities and passions. 
Humble in their discourse, frivolously mi- 
nute in their writings, and polite without 
sincerity, they conceal, under an appear- 
ance of coldness and indifference, a most 
vindictive character. They have no mutual 
attachments, but endeavour to injure one 
another. Cruel when they are the strongest, 
and cowardly in danger, they are attached 
to life; though instances are to be found of 
their destroying themselves. Suicide, how- 
ever, is less common among the men 
than the women, with whom it is tke ef- 
fect of jealousy, of rage, or of a wish to 
involve their husbands in trouble.” Tom. 
i. p. 161. 

We have heard of Roman matrons 
dying for their husbands, and even 
teaching them how easy it was to 
die; but it was reserved for a Chi- 
nese wife to commit suicide in or- 
der to draw her surviving husband 
into a scrape. 

On the so much vaunted polite- 
ness of the Chinese, M. de Guignes 
makes this general, and we believe 
just remark: “ Politeness with them 
is merely a habit, and ceremony oc- 
éupies the place of sentiment.” And 
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elsewhere he observes, with equal 
correctness: 


“When the missionaries inform us, that 
the grandees are even afraid to jostle 
a seller of matches, they somewhat exag. 
gerate the politeness of the mandarins. In 
China, it is not sentiment which generates 
respect, but compulsion and terrour. The 
road of duty is clearly defined, and who. 
ever deviates from it, is quickly broughit 
back by the bamboo.” Tom. il. p. 458. 


And he sums up the character of 
the government in these words: 


**Thave lived long in China; I have tra. 
versed this vast empire from north to 
south; every where I have seen the strong 
oppress the weak, and every man, who 
possessed the slighest portion of authority, 
make use of it to vex, to harass, and to 
crush the people.” Tom. iiep. 438. 


His ideas of the government are 
equally unfavourable. The emperour 
is a complete despot; his ministers 
are all knaves and hypocrites; and 
the whole fabrick is founded on ty- 
ranny and fraud. Each provincial 
mandarin strives to deceive his su- 
periour, that superiour the great offi- 
cers at court, and these the empe- 
rour! 

By what causes and contrivances, 
so unwieldy, so badly planned, and 
worse constructed a machine, has 
continued to rub on and produce its 
effect for so many thousand years, 
while more perfect systems have 
successively mouldered into decay, 
and many of them totally disappear- 
ed, M. de Guignes does not en- 
able us to determine; nor, indeed, 
does he furnish any new lights 
to assist us in the inquiry. For the 
attainment of this knowledge, more 
information is necessary than the 
mere enumeration of the depart- 
ments of government, and the num- 
ber and rank of the mandarins, or 
officers of state. This we have already 
heard, and, to say the truth, the tale 
is not one of that kind which, decies 
refretitia, placebit. 

Under the head of Classes de Cito- 
yens, M. de Guignes is very ill in- 
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formed in saying there is no perma- 
nent or hereditary nobility; and that 
the family of Confucius alone enjoys 
an honorary distinction, which passes 
in a direct descent.On the contrary, 
titles, pensions, and privileges are 
conferred on many families for ser- 
rices rendered to the state, transmis- 
sible to the descendants. He is also 
mistaken in dividing the people into 
seven Classes; the law acknowledges 
no such division. Mention, indeed, is 
made in Chinese books of their dis- 
tribution into four classes, called Se, 
Nung, Kung, and Shang: that is, the 
literary, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and mercantile classes; but this, if it 
ever existed, has been obsolete for 
ages, and the law now distinguishes 
only the privileged orders, officers 
and others in the civil and military 
employment of government, and the 
people. 

The state of the arts and manvu- 
factures our author has described 
under a variety of heads. In some he 
is abundantly tedious; in others not 
sufficiently clear and explicit. Thus 
we have minute descriptions of the 
dwellings of mandarins, of city gates, 
of bridges, barges, &c. of the splen- 
did painting and decoration of the 
imperial palace, and of the humble 
furniture of the peasant’s cottage, 
whilst he affords little information 
on the subject of those arts in which 
the Chinese excel, as in the compo- 
sition and application of colours, and 
varnish, and the manufacture of por- 
telain. He tells us, however, that old 
Chinese ink is good for the stomach 
and sovereign in cases of heemorr- 
hage, which, he gravely adds, is not 
surprising, since it is composed of 
glue de peau d’éne, an infallible reme- 
dy, it appears, for a spitting of blood. 
(Tom. ii. p. 236.] under the heads 
of Hatching of Ducks, Salutations, 
Dress, Feasts, Food, Marriage Cere- 
monies, Funerals, &c. we do not per- 
ceive that M. de Guignes has added 
any thing deserving of particular no- 
tice to what is to be found on those 
subjects in the works of Du Halde 


and the abbé Grozier 
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On the state of slavery in China 
the missionaries have not been very 
explicit. Originally such only were 
considered as slaves who were made 
prisoners of war, or who, for their 
crimes, were by law condemned to 
that situation. At present, however, 
a father has the power to sell his 
children as slaves. But the state of 
slavery in China is very different 
from that which exists in the Eu- 
ropean colonies; they can at any time 
be enfranchised on certain condi- 
tions; they are considered as mem- 
bers of the family in which they live; 
they partake of its pursuits; follow 
its fortunes; and are in many re- 
spects superiour, in their condition, 
to our apprentices. 


“ During our journey to Peking,” says 
M. de Guignes, “ one of our Chinese do- 
mesticks purchased a little boy. He then 
drew up a writing, by which he engaged 
to maintain and clothe him. The instant it 
was finished, he called the child his bro- 
ther, and treated him as if he had really 
been so.” 


Under the head of Comedie, M. 
de Guignes complains of the total 
want of decency on the Chinese 
stage, where he observes: “ L’acteur 
met tant de verité, que la scéne en 
devient extrémement indécente;” a 
remark which he strongly illustrates 
by an example, of which he was an 
eye witness, where the heroine of 
the piece “devint grosse et accou- 
cha sur Je théatre d’un enfant.”— 
{[Tom. ii. p. $24.] The excoriated 
lady, strutting about the stage with- 
out her skin, as described by Bar- 
row, is decency itself when compared 
with this. 

We ‘pass over the compilations 
which he has arranged under the ti- 
tles of Sectes de Lao-kiun et de Fo; 
Secte de Confucius; Juifs; Christia- 
nisme; Mahometans; Cultes; Sortes; 
Pagodes; Bonzes; and Fétes; be- 
cause we do not perceive that they 
add to our previous Information on 
these subjects. Neither has M. de 
Guignes thrown any new light on 
the nature of the extraordinary lan- 
ruage of this country; on the contras 
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ry, his attempt to construct a gram- 
mar, on the plan of a Latin or Greek 
grammar, for what has neither in- 
flexion, change of termination, nor 
the least variation in the expression 
of the original monosyllable, is not 
only absurd, but conveys a very er- 
roncous idea of a language the most 
meagre and imperfect in use among 
civilized society. The written cha- 
racter, however, is exceedingly cu- 
rious; but the account of it by M. de 
Gruignes conveys not half the infor- 
mation that may be acquired by con- 
sulting the Meditationes Sinice of 
Fourmont, or the Museum Sinicum 
of Bayer. The nature and construc- 
tion of the system on which the Chi- 
nese character is founded, are satis- 
factorily explained by sir George 
Staunton and Mr. Barrow. 
Our brethren of the north attri- 
bute the ignorance of Englishmen 
with respect to every thing that con- 
cerns China to a want of “that en- 
couragement which a wise and liberal 
government ought long ago to have 
afforded.” We.should be surprised, 
indeed, if government, in their esti- 
mation, could, by any possible acci- 
dent, stumble upon what was right. 
‘ In the present instance, however, it 
so happens that government neither 
has, nor can have the least concern. 
Our intercourse with China is exclu- 
sively commercial, and confined to 
the East India company; and this 
being the fairest field in their ex- 
tensive patronage; the harvest is re- 
served for the near connexions of 
the court of directors. It is a sort of 
family patrimony from which stran- 
gers are Carefully excluded. Ina few 
vears it produces a certain fortune 
to their sons, or nephews, or cousins, 
vithout the employment of capital, 
or risk, or talent. or exertion. The 


whole estabiishment consists only of 
twelve supercargoes and eight wri- 
ters. The latter have a small, annual 
allowance and a free table; and they 
succeed, in rotation, to the situation 
of the former, who have also a free 
table, and annually divide among 


themselves, in shares proportioned 
to their seniority, a sum seldom fall. 

ing short of 70,000/. arising from a 
per centage on the value of the im. 
port and export cargoes, and pro. 
ducing to each individual from 
1,500/. to 8,000/. and to the, chief of 
the factory from 10,000/. to 12,000/. 
ayear. The services to be performed 
for this liberal remuneration, consist 
in a residence of three or four months 
every year at Canton, for the purpose 
of delivering the imported goods to 
the Hong merchants, and of shipping 
the teas for England. They then re- 
tire to Macao for the rest of the yeay, 
where they have little or nothing todo, 
except to make out and register the 
daily bills of fare for the information 
of their honourable employers, who, 
perhaps, may be desirous o: seeing 
that their servants abroad do not 
keep a better table than themselves 
at home. Here they are cooped up 
within a space not exceeding two or 
three miles, with scarcely any so- 
ciety but what is formed among 
themselves. Thus circumstanced, it 
might be supposed that they would 
fly with avidity to the study of 
the Chinese language and Chinese 
books, as a relief from ennui. But 
no: Yet it cannot be said, that there 
is any want of liberal encourage- 
ment, though there certainly is of a 
proper stimulus. The directors are 
sufficiently aware of the importance 
of their servants possessing a know- 
ledge of the Chinese language, and 
are by no means backward in holding 
out encouragement for the pursuit of 
it, as appears by their recent appoint- 
ment of sir Geo. Staunton as Chinese 
secretary and interpreter, with 2 
salary of 500/. a year, in conse- 
quence of the essential services 
derived from his knowledge of that 
language, But an additional salary 
of 500/, a year, cannot be expected 
to operate very powerfully in stimu- 
lating others to acquire a difficult 
language, where the ficld is equally 
open to them for the attainment of 
12,000/. a year, without this know- 
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ledge. In fact, the whole system is 
faulty, but the remedy is obvious 
and of easy application. It requires 
only, that before a writer be appoint- 
ed to China, he shall be able, trom 
recollection, to write down the 214 
keys, or radical characters of the 
Chinese language, which a boy of 
Sled of an oridnary capacity, 
would accomplish in three months. 
With this introductory knowledge, 
and the help of a Chinese dictionary, 
he would be enabled to make con- 
siderable progress in the course of 
his voyage to China; but, alas! where 
is such a dictionary to be found? 
There are, indeed, plenty of them in 
this country; but they are all in 
manuscript. It is easy, however, to 
have one of them printed. True; 
but how is the expense to be de- 
trayed? To publisi a Chinese dic- 
llonary, With an explanation in some 
Luropean language, of ten, twelve, 
or fifteen thousand characters, would, 
perhaps, require one third part of 
the sum which is annually expend- 
ed in—but sacred be the festive 
board of the directors ! We will sup- 
pose, however, the dictionary print- 
ed: the writer, thus prepared should 
not be allowed to succeed to the 
situation of supercargo, until he 
could read the first class of school 
books usually put into the hands of 
Chinese youth; nor should a super- 
cargo ever attain the enviable pre- 
eminence of chief, until he was able 
to address, by letter or memorial, in 
appropriate language, the members 
of government at Canton. By these 
or similar regulatians, so that the 
knowledge of the language should 
be a sine gua non, either to an ap- 
polntment or preferment, we should 
soon learn something more of the 
Chinese than the stale stories of the 
roguery of the common people, and 
the rapacity of the mandarins. We 
should augur much better from such 
a proceeding, than from any pro- 
gress in Chinese literature, which 
can be hoped for trom the recent 
establishment at Hertford. 
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In treating of the Population of 


China, M. de Guignes has ventured 
to launch into a wider field of spe- 
culation and argument than he ié 
accustomed to do on other subjects; 
but his -reasoning is inconclusive; 
and, after all, he leaves us as much 
in the dark, with regard to the real 
state of the question, as when we 
first set out. He tells us that, from 
what Ae saw in the course of his 
journey to and from Pekin, he is 


convinced that the population of 


China cannot exceed that of other 
countries. From so vague a state- 
ment, nothing can be collected; and 
the ocular proof, which he accounts 
SO decisive, is worth no more than 
the opinion that a stranger might 
form of the population of London, 
by walking from Portman to Russel 
square, in the month of October. M. 


de Guignes doubts the accuracy of 


the enormous population of China, 
as furnished by the madarins to lord 
Macartney; but his endeavour to dis- 
credit the statement, on account of 
a greater population being assigned 
to the province of Pe-che-lee than 
to Kiang-nan, while the latter is of 
greaicr extent than the former, fs 
not a very happy specimen of critical 
acumen. As well might he assert that 
the United Provinces are less popu- 
lous than the mountainous tracts of 
Siberia, because the latter is much 
greater in extent than the former. 
For our own part, we see no reason 
to call in question the authenticity 
of the statement furnished by Pere 
Amiot from the Tai-tsing-ye-tung- 
tché, a sort of Encyclopedie or Cir- 
cle of Science, published by the 
authority of the late emperour Kien- 
long. According to this census, the 
population at the present time may 
amount to about two hundred mil- 
lions of souls. It is an official docu- 
ment; and in a country where all 
are liable to personal service, and 
where the omission of enrolment on 
the publick registers is a penal of- 
fence, government must necessarily 
possess a pretty accurate knowledge 
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of the number of inhabitants which 
compose this extensive and populous 
empire. 

If M. de Guignes has given lit- 
tle information respecting the popu- 
lation, his statements concerning 
the publick revenue and expendi- 
ture are still less satisfactory; his 
premises are conjectural, his data 
gratuitous, and consequently all his 
calculations and conclusions of no 
value. We could wish he had given 
us more facts, and fewer extracts 
from other authors without acknow- 
ledgement from whence he drew 
them. Had he applied the small 
degree of knowledge which he ap- 
pears to possess of the Chinese lan- 
uage, to the study of Chinese books, 
he might have been able, with the 
assistance of a native Chinese at his 
elbow, to collect a mass. of very 
valuable information. We have heard 
enough of what Europeans say of 
the Chinese: we could now wish to 
hear what the Chinese have to say 
of themselves. 

China is, perhaps, the only nation 
that has succeeded in adapting a 
scale of punishments to every species 
of crime. Here every offence, be it 
what it may, has its prescribed ex- 
piation; and the whole code is drawn 
up in such concise and intelligible 
characters, and so widely circulated 
esha 9 the empire, that no one 

‘an plead ignorance of the conse- 
quences that must result trom the 
commission of any penal offence. 
The necessity is thus precluded of 
advocates and attornies; neither of 
whom are in fact known in China. 

‘he administration of justice is here 
wholly an affair of government, and 
from all cost to the parties, un- 
icss that of a few strokes with the 
bamboo for occasioning trouble in 
frivolous cases. 

There are four kinds of punish- 
ment for criminal offences: 

A given number of blows with 
the bamboo, according to the nature 
and magnitude of the crime, from 
ten to one hundred, which the pri- 


tree 
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vileged orders (being officers of 
state) are allowed to commute fora 
proportionate fine. 

2. Temporary banishment to cer. 
tain distances, according to the na- 
ture and magnitude of the offence. 

5. Perpetual banishment. 

4. Death, the sentence of which 
admits of three degrees: first, by 
strangling; second, by decollation; 
and third, by a slow and painful 
process, in cases of treason, rebel- 
lion, sacrilege, and other crimes 
of extraordinary atrocity. M. de 
Guignes, by some strange mistake, 
has converted the third degree of pu- 
nishment or “ perpetual banishment” 
into that of “ Tirage des Barques,” 
tracking the publick barges. No 
such punishment is mentioned in 
the Leu-lee, or Code of Penal Laws, 
where, if it existed at all, it would 
most certainly have appeared. The 
mistake is partly copied from Gro- 
zier, and arose, in the first instance, 
perhaps, from a misconception of the 
character, the general meaning of 
which is, to flow as a stream, but 
which, in the above mentioned code, 
is used for perpetual banishment, 
probably in a metaphorical sense, 
implying that as the waters of a 
river are removed from their source 
to the sea, never to return, so is 
the exile removed from his home 
and his friends. The very context, 
mentioning the distances, as quoted 
by M. de Guignes, points out his 
mistake; the “ punishment of track- 
ing the Imperial barges is imposed 
for two hundred, two hundred and 
fifty, and three hundred leagues, 
according to the enormity of the 
crime”’; which, in fact, are the dis- 
tances ‘to which the offender is to 
be perpetually banished. Tracking 
of barges, is one species of personal 
service to which the land holders are 
liable; it is possible, also, that the 
magistrates may possess the power 
of inflicting it as a punishment for 
petty crimes and misdemeanors. 


It gives us no small degree otf 


pleasure to observe the notice of a 
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‘ranslation in the press of the Leu- 
lee, or Code of Penat laws above 
mentioned, by sir George Staunton. 
From this work we are persuaded, 
that more real knowledge may be 
collected, than from all the volumes 
which have hitherto appeared in 
Europe on the subject of China. 
We have long known that the whip 
and the bamboo are powerful instru- 
ments in the hands of government; 
but they are not sufficient to explain 
and unfold the system, by which 
such a mass of population has been 
kept so long in due order and obe- 
dience to the laws. We sincerely 
hope that sir George will not stop 
here; having commenced his lite- 
rary career with an arduous and 
important undertaking, we trust that 
he will not be deterred by any ob- 
stacles in the path which’ he has 
thus marked out for himself. If, 
without being deemed guilty of pre- 
sumption, we might venture to re- 
commend to his attention any par- 
ticular class of books, we should say 
that the world would be most highly 
vratified by translations from those 
numerous collections of moral tales 
with which we know the press in 
China to abound; or of those drama- 
tick productions in which are re- 
presented the manners and customs 
of real life, and the state and con- 
dition of domestick society. Faithful 
versions of this kind would, in a 
great degree, supersede the tire- 
some papers scattered over the 
numerous volumes of the Leétres 
tdifiantes et curicuses: and the mass 
of matter that is now shut up in the 
ifteen ponderous quartos of Jie- 
moires sur les Chinois. Du Halde and 
Grozier would then serve only as 
compilations of notes, to be referred 


to occasionally for the illustration of 


particular passages. But, we have 
extended our observations on this 
article as far as our limits will allow. 
We shall therefore only remark that, 
under the head of Cozmerce and other 


— immediately connected with 


t, M. de Guignes has emploved no 
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less than one hundred and thirty 
pages, a great portion of which con- 
sists of matter that is altogether 
absurd and fallacious. He describes, 
for instance, companies and factories 
as flourishing in 1808, which actually 
ceased to exist near half a century 
ago; and he leads us to suppose that 
the French are still carrying on a 
flourishing and lucrative trade with 
China; whereas, it is well known, that 
not a single French ship of any de- 
scription has, for the, last seventeen 
years, made its appearance in the 
river of Canton, with the exception 
of one or two small vessels during 
Mr. Addington’s truce. It would 
scem that the national vanity would 
not permit him to announce to the 
world, the total annihilation of the 
trade and intercourse of France with 
that country. 

We find nothing deserving of par- 
ticular notice in the few rematning 
pages of the last volume, which 


are occupied with a brief account of 


the author’s voyage to the Phillipine 
Islands, the Isle of France, and from 
thence to Europe. The “ Table Al- 
phabetique des miatieres,” which 
concludes the volume, would be 
useful, if the passages referred to 
were to be found under the re- 
spective pages indicated in the 
table. Upon the whole, we are not 
altogether satisfied with M. de Guig- 
nes’s performance. It is not what the 
title page professes it to be, a book 
of travels; and, with the exception 
of the short diary of a jour..:y te 
and from the capital, it might have 
been composed in the purlieus of 
the ci-devant Palais Royal by a per- 
son whose travels nevcr extended 
beyond the suburbs of Paris. Con- 
sidering the many advantages which 
the author possessed, we were cer- 
tainly led to expect something bet- 
ter; the name too had long been 
familiar to the literary world. Bus 
rreat talents are not hereditary, any 
more than great virtues; and the 
commerciat agent of China can 
never be recognised, by the prestnt 
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work, as a descendant of the learned 
and ingenious author of the “ His- 
toire des Huns,” the translator of 
the “ Choo-king,” and the writer of 
many valuable articles in the “ Mc- 
moirs de l’Academie des Inscrip- 
tions ét Belles Lettres.” 

We shall add but one word on the 
folio Atlas of plates which accom- 
panies these volumes. It is in fact a 
most wretched specimen of the state 
of the fine arts in the capital of /a 
Grande Nation; indeed the whole 
performance is so miserable, as even 
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to disgrace a Chinese artist; tp 
whose drawings, in fact, if we are 
not greatly deceived, the engraver 
has been indebted. Yet many of 
these tame and trumpery prints 
bear the names of no less than three 
persons; thus we have “ De. Guig- 
nes fecit;” “ Duval sculpsit;” “ De. 
seve direxit.” In this respect the 
national character has suffered jjo 
change; a Frenchman must still call 
to his assistance the whole ocean, 
when a pail of water would be more 
than sufficient for his purpose. 





FROM THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


Afemoirs of Josias Rogers, Esq. Commander of his Majesty’s ship Quebeck. By the 
late William Gilpin, M. A. Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Boldre, in New 
Forest. Published by his Trustees for the Benefit of his School at Boldre. 8vo. pp. 


184. Price 6s. boards. 1808. 
CAPT. ROGERS having been 


Mr. Gilpin’s parishioner, and well 
known to him both in his private 
and his professional character, Mr. 
G. deemed it a duty to avail himself 
of various documents which fell into 
his hands, by paying a just tribute 
to departed worth in the record ofa 
meritorious life. He accordingly 
composed the memoirs beforg us, 
which form a very interesting his- 
torical tract, entertaining even to 
the general reader, and highly 
honourable to the lamented subject 
of them; who was carried off by the 
yellow fever, at Grenada, 24th April, 
1795, aged only forty. To the most 
amiable personal qualities, he added 
the highest professional merits; and 
the events of his life display such 


evidences of his zeal, his activity, 
his judgment, his coolness, his in- 
trepidity, and his knowlege, as _ren- 
der him an object well worthy of 
the contemplation and imitation of 
all young heroes of the ocean. The 
energy of his mind, indeed, and the 
versatility of his talents, which ena- 
bled him to act on shore as a soldier 
with as much honour and effect as 
at sea in his more immediate sphere, 
assimilate his character very much 
with that of the illustrious Nelson. 
He has left one brother, captain 
Thomas Rogers, also of the royal 
navy; having had the mortification 
of losing another brother, and a 
nephew, out of his own ship, by 
fever, while in the fatal West In- 
dics, 
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Singular local Changes in the relative Situations of France, England, and Holland; 
occasioned by the Encroachments of the Sea. 


THE recent accidental discovery 
of a chart of the British channel, 
seen at Calais in 1798 by a Dutch 
captain, said to be 850 years old, in 
the possession of a respectable inha- 
bitant who had been mayor of that 
place, seems to have thrown a very 
strong light upon the encroachments 
of the sea. This chart, delineated on 
parchment, extended on the east to 
Heligoland; on the north to Orford- 
ness; and on the west to the present 
site of the Isle of Wight, which then 
formed a part of the main land of 
England. The principal headlands, 
as they now exist, were correctly laid 
down. Between Dover and the op- 
posite side of the coast of France, 
there was a space of three miles only; 
Calais must, therefore, have been 


‘then situated in the interiour. Not 


any entrance was described either 
into Dunkirk, Flushing, or Beerha- 
ven. The island of Goree being at- 
tached to the main land, of which it 
formed a part, there was not any pas- 
sage to Rotterdam. Not any Flemish 
banks were laid down; the space 
occupied by them, and intermedi- 
ately between them and the coast 
opposite, likewise constituting a 
portion of the main land. But in the 
North Sea, the depth of water in 
this chart corresponded with the 
present depth. The Vlie, or Fly 
Island as it is now called, was con- 
nected with the main land. 

Such and so extraordinary are the 
ncroachments which the sea ap- 

Von. rT. ~ U 


pears to have made on this part of 
the coast; as, in the space described, 
the more prominent and elevated 
headlands are on the side of Eng- 
land, it would seem that, with a re- 
ference of three miles only, instead 
of seven leagues, forming what is 
called the Strait of Dover, the great, 
if not the entire loss of land, must 
have been on the side of France; the 
sea continuing to gain until it was 
stopped by the cliffs of Calais, and 
the elevated lands in the vicinity. 
The headlands, styled the Forelands, 
north and south, then existed as at 
present. That part of England, there- 
fore, cannot have sustained any ma- 
terial loss in the space of nearly 
nine centuries, since this chart was 
made: but, towards Hampshire, the 
deperdition of soil must have been 
considerable, if the Isle of Wight 
was then really connected with the 
main land. Reasoning from the 
other data supplied by this ancient 
chart, it is presumable that the op- 
posite coasts of France, Flanders, 
and from Dieppe, perhaps, to the 
farthest extremity of the latter 
country, must have been greatly 
deteriorated by these encroach- 
ments. Let the age of the chart be 
considered, and reflection be made 
at the same time on the constant 
ravages the sea is known to have 
more recently committed in different 
quarters, the above facts, however 
extraordinary, will then not appear 
entifely void of probability. 
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Letter from W. Richardson, D. D. late Fellow, Trinity College, Dublin, to Thomas 
Allen, Esq. cont: taining Facts and Observations relative to the Var iety of Irish Grags, 


cdiad Fionin. 
SIR, 

IN compliance with your request, 
I shall throw together some facts 
and observations on the subject of 
our Irish Fiorin Grass (whose lux- 
uriance you admired so much at 
PoRrTRUSH in the course of your late 


tour) selecting, as well as I can, 


such circumstances as I have slightly 
or-not at all touched upon in my for- 

mer publications relative to this very 
extraordinary grass. 


The attention shown to such of 


these as have already reached your 
country, is very gratifying; and the 
experiments making upon fiorin, or 
rather the attempt to cultivate it 
about Edinburgh, are to me highly 
flattering, and Jay me under an ob- 
ligation of aiding such spirited ef- 
forts with every cooperation in my 
power. 

The condition I lay myself under 
of searching for xew matter, must 
necessarily make this communication 
somewhat desultory; but, even so, 
should you think fit to present it to 
the Farmer’s Magazine, I readily 
consent. 


PORTRUSH FIORIN CROPS. 


{ shall commence (for the en- 
couragement of those who live in 
bleak situations) with the history of 
the stripe of meadow I showed you 
at Portrush, litthe more than one 
hundred_yards from the rocky shore 
vf the Northern Occan. 

The ground, raised by nature a 
little above the level of the meadow, 
which I had got possession of five or 
six years ago, was so light, dry and 
poor, that, in 1805 and 1806, I did 
not consider it as worth mowing, but 
left its crop standing, to be eaten 
with the aftergrass with the rest of 
the meadow, when my cattle should 
be turned in. 


In the year 1807, desirous to bring 
this unproductive part of my field 
into a profitable state, I planted po- 
tatoes in it with the usual quantity 
of dung; and when they were dug 
out late in September, laid it down 
with fiorin, having just at that time 
acquired some knowledge of the 
rreat value of this newly discovered 
vrass. 

Late in September 1808, the stripe 
was mowed; and I then published, 
in an addition to the memoir honour- 
ed with a medal by the board of 
agriculture, the mowers affidavit, 
that it was the finest meadow he 
ever cut; and also the testimony o! 
the magistrate who administered the 
oath, that the crop seemed doubiec 
the quantity usually had on so much 
ground. 

The same person has just now 
mowed it again, and thinks the pre- 
sent crop much better than that oi 
last year, though very different; the 
strings which compose the present 
crop being little more than one third 
of the length of those he had cut 
before; but the deficiency in the 
length of the strings of the second 
year was more than compensated by 
the prodigious increase of their num- 
ber. The hay is now, September 23d 
1809, in lap cocks; and the country 
people who come to see it, are fully 
satisfied that I must have carried in 
hay at night from another place, to 
increase the quantity, for bravado. 

The second stripe at right angles 
to the former, whose shaking mat 
and enormous strings surprised Mrs. 
Allen and you so much, was circum- 
stanced and cultivated in the same 
way the following year. It was laid 
down in the middle of September 
1808, in the presence of earls O’Neil 
and Gosford, then at my house; both 


* For another publication on this subject see Select Reviews, Vol, IT. page 401. 
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these noblemen being anxious to 
witness the process of laying down 
figrin grass, which, by that time had 
acquired considerable celebrity. 

Your inquiries were particularly 
directed to the proper seasons for 
laying down a grass, the accounts of 
whose enormous produce had some- 
times reached you in print, and of 
which you are now a competent 
judge yourself. 

PROPER TIMES FOR LAYING 
FIOKIN GRASS. 

I have, on different occasions, sta- 
ied that fiorin grass will thrive well 
if laid down with roots or strings any 
day in the year. 

I was certainly right, when look- 
ing only tothe grass itself; but, when 
crops are our object, other circum- 
stances must be taken into consider- 
ation and we must inquire what are 
the periods of its enemies and com- 
petitors, and when will fiorin grass 
encounter them at the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Here we must speculate @ priori, 
and look to the separate natures of 
the rivals contending for possession. 

Fiorin is in perpetual vegetation; 
while the other grasses and weeds 
it has to contend with, have only 
their paroxysms of growth, and their 
periods of torpor. 

Let us avail ourselves of these op- 
posite habits, and put down fiorin, 
when the powers of its competitors 
ae not in action, and it probably will 
have acquired vigour cnough to over- 
power them when they resume their 
efforts, at first feeble. 

I shall illustrate this by example. 

Aware of the importance of the 
point to which you direct your inqui- 
ries, I determined to ascertain it 
With precision; and in 1808, as I dug 
my potatoes; from the Ist of August, 
[, every third or fourth day, dressed 
and laid down the ground with fiorin 
strings and roots, every one of which 
came on well; but unfortunately so 
did its spontaneous competitors. 

I interfered and wed, but In vain; 


DOWN 


the promiscuous vegetation came on 
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with vigour; and the feedling grass- 
es were not distinguishable from the 
nascent sprouts of the fiorin. 

Thus, though a single root of fiorin 
had not failed, its rivals had got on 
so much better, that, early in July, I 
was obliged to mow an indiscrimi- 
nate fleece, of whichthe predominant 
grass was flolcus lanatus. 

What was put in later produced a 
very different result, viz. the magni- 
ficent crop I have mentioned, exclu- 
sively fiorin. The reason is obvious; 
the middle of September is (at least 
in that harsh climate) too late for 
spontaneous vegetables to come for- 
ward with success; of course, the 
fiorin was left in exclusive possession 
until spring. 

To return to your question. I con- 
sider, from the above and similar 
observations, that the best months 
for putting down fiorin are October, 
November, and December; some of 
my finest crops were laid down on 
the 18th of the preceding December. 

In January, February, and March, 
fiorin will come on well; even put 
down in April and May, if carefully 
wed, it will, in rich ground, give a 
tolerable crop that year. 

FIORIN SEED. 


You ask, does not fiorin grass pro- 
duce seed ? and, if so, why not pro- 
pagate by seed as with other grass- 
es? 

Seed, no doubt, and in the greatest 
abundance is produeed; but the 
young tendril is so diminutive, and 
so slow of growth, that it is nearly 
impossible to protect it from weeds 
and other grasses which do not mark 
their species early. With much dif- 
ficulty 1 reared two or three small 
spots from the seed; but, in extensive 
practice, seed is inadmissible. 

SOILS FIT FOR FIORIN CULTURE. 

You were surprised at a position 
you had met with in some publica- 
tion of mine, that fiorin throve equal- 
ly in all sotls, the wettest and the 
dryest. 

The term eguaily, in strictness, 
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may have been improper. I meant 
equal health, but certainly not equal 
luxuriance. 

I can confirm my revolting posi- 
tion by strong facts. 

October 1806, in forming a new 
hortus irriguus, for experiments in 
irrigation, my dam flooded a ditch, 
centaining many fiorin roots, not one 
of which was destroyed; they still 
continuing to send up their strings 


to the surface, after being covered 


for three years by water 20 inches 
deep; and they are carefully preserv- 
ed for inspection. 

Again, in April 1807, I planted a 
fiorin root on the top of my garden 
wall, ten feet high. At the time, I 
put some little earth about it, but 
never watered, or even approached 
it since; yet it has continued for 
three years in good health in that dry 
situation. I often, indeed, find fiorin 
roots growing on the rough sides of 
old wails, and particularly at the de- 
serted castle of Benburb near me, 
and on earl O’Neil’s park wall. 

In practice, through an extensive 
and much diversified farm, I have 
not yet found a single spot so wet, 
or so dry, that fiorin may not be (or 
rather has not been) cultivated to 
advantage on it. 

I donot possess any light, loose, dry, 
sandy soil; yet am sanguine enough 
to expect, that a valuable crop of 
fiorin hay might be obtained from 
such ground, after a slight top dress- 
ing, tolerably rich; and I earnestly 
recommend the experiment to the 
possessors of such land. 

That fiorin will grow there, nature 
tells us in the most convincing man- 
ner; for its panicles, at this scason, 
abound on every spot of the descrip- 
tion. That it will be duwauriant, if 
kefit in exclusive possession, and 
effectually protected, I speculate 
thus. 

Our common meadows, whose hay 
is chiefly composed of the s¢a/k bear- 
ing the panicle, come to their period 
of perfection between the inflores- 
cence and the ripening of the seed, 


mostly in June and July; then theiy 
vegetation ceases. Their luxuriance, 
of course, depends much on the 
quantity of rain that fell in May and 
June; and when these months hap- 
pen to be dry, our hay crops fall of 
ereatly. 

Fiorin crops depend on circum. 
stances totally different; for though 
the panicles of this grass are very 
abundant, and come forward in July, 
it is not upon them we depend for 
our crop: it is on the strings, or sto- 
Jones, infinitely more abundant, and 
of far superiour quality. 

But the periods of vegetation of 
the stolones is very different. Their 
greatest paroxysm is in September. 
I think they vegetate rather more in 
October than in August. They in- 
crease their length a good deal in 
November, and continue growing 
through December. 

Hence I expect it will follow, that 
in the driest, and even sandy ground, 
the fiorin strings will find moisture 
enough at the latest periods, in which 
it has pleased nature to call thew 
powers into action. 


SEASON FOR MOWING FIORIN, AND 


MAKING IT INTO HAY. 


The late growth of the stolones, 
in which the value of the fiorin hay 
exclusively consists, induces the 
necessity of mowing at a very late 
period; and fortunately, nature has 
endowed those strings with powers 
wherewith to brave the severities 
of the season to which they must 
necessarily be exposed, during the 
process of converting them into hay. 

You ask me—at what time I really 
intend to mow the fourteen acres oi 
fiorin meadow I have now standing? 

My positions relative to winter, 
and even spring hay-making, have 
been deemed so revolting, as greatly 
to discourage fiorin culture, and 
have stopped many who otherwise 
would have engaged in it. 

Hence, to prevent the ill effects 
of so general a prejudice, I found 
it necessary to establish the facts 
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supporting this new practice, by 
irresistible evidence; and to de- 
qnonstrate the existence of the 
course upon which this curious 
property of fiorin depends; and to 
Y deduce, from uncontroverted princi- 
ples of natural philosophy, that this 
eflect necessarily follows from the 


| i 


, cause whose existence I have es- 
' tablished. 
, I have precluded myself from re- 
r curring, in this letter, to former 
a publications; and therefore confine 
d myself to a direct answer to your 
question. 
ff The answer is to the same pur- 
ir port with a notice which I publish- 
r. ed last year in my own country, and 
n have lately sent to England, viz. 
)- That I would mow and make hay on 
m the first and fifteenth of every month, 
re from October to March inclusive; 
and that I would take care to have 
at hay in the field, exposed to the 
d, weather during that whole period. 
re I commence mowing this year 
‘h somewhat earlier; and, as I must 
ar soon leave the northern shore, I be- 


gan to cut my Portrush meadow, 
September 25th. 


° You saw it four or five days before, 
and can bear testimony to its high 
ey state of vegetation. 1 made you re- 
ay mark the surface bristling with in- 
he numerable green points, like the 
ite teeth of a flax hackle; every one of 
as them in full growth, adding rapidly 
rs to the length of the string, of which 
1€s I showed you that it formed the 
ist point; of course, that I lost much in 
he quantity by so early mowing. 
ay. On the Ist of October, I shall cut 
lly the fiorin in my plantations, orchards, 
of that close under hedges, and, in ge- 
ie! neral, whatever is exposed to have 
er; its hay adulterated by falling leaves. 
ive October 15th, I shall mow my ir- 
tly rigated fiorin, allowing full time to 
und make it into hay, and to take it off 
‘19 before November 10th, when I wish 
io let in the water. 
cts I shall mow the rest, as suits my 
ind convenience, on the Ist and 15th of 





the succeeding months; promising to 
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your countrymen, as I did to the 
English, that whoever comes, or 
stands to inspect my proceedings, 
shall have fiorin roots, strings, seeds, 
and full instructions on every process 
relative to it; and also be taught how 
to know it at home; where, I can 
assure them, it is the most common 
grass with which nature has clothed 
their country. 


Quantity—aMOUNT OF FIORIN WIN- 
TER CROPS. 


For the guantity and the quality 
of my fiorin crops, I must refer to 
the printed defence of my sanity, 
which has been often impeached on 
account of my paradoxical positions 
relative to this grass. 

You will see there, that it was 
proved, before the earl of Gostord 
and lord viscount Northland, by the 
oath of the person who assisted me 
in measuring the ground and weigh- 
ing the hay, that one portion, 202 
manured the preceding year, pro- 
duced at the rate of sia tons the En- 
elish acre; and that another portion 
which had been manured, produced 
at the rate of seven tons, four hun- 
dred, 1 quarter, and 8 pounds; that 
the hay, when weighed, was dry, 
rattling, and merchantable by weight 
between man and man. The two no- 
blemen certifying, at the same time, 
for the superiour quality of the hay. 


WINTER GREEN FOOD. 


Should the enormous quantity and 
great value of fiorin crops prove in- 
sufficient to tempt your countrymen 
to venture upon Christmas hay-ma- 
king, there is another most impor- 
tant use to be derived from fiorin 
grass, which relieves them from the 
necessity of encountering so formi- 
dable an operation; that is, an inex- 
haustible stock of winter green food, 
which can be mowed da//y for their 
miich cows. 

Though I have pressed this topick 
in different publications, I must, in 
this instance, deviate from my rule 
of seeking new matter, and earnesth 
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: recommend the culture of fiorin in 
4 scotland, had it nothing to recom- 
i mend it but this solitary advantage. 
I do not proceed upon mere spe- 
irene the value of fiorin, as a 
vinter green food, is established by 
practice. Two years ago [1807 | I 
tried it on a small scale, with com- 
plete success. Two acres of this 
fF crass last year {1808 | left me (after 
4 my hay experiments) a considerable 
it ( cuantity for my milch cows, which, 
i while it lasted, both enriched their 
4 wuilk and increased its quantity. For 
this year I have an abundant stock; 
and, probably, during the rest of my 
fe, my cows will not taste dry hay. 
; Here is an additional motive for 
rf inspecting my proceedings. Those 
who are not disposed to believe my 
tements upon the quantity of my 
d varin crops; and those who are ob- 
| stinate In denying the possibility 
eo: saving hay inthe midst of winter, 
aay be curious about this new fact, 
und willing to ascertain the exist- 
cace of a valuable winter green food 
os such easy acquisition. 
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VROCESS OF MAKING HAY AT 


CHRISTMAS. 


I shall conclude by replving to a 
cuestion, which you, as well as many 
o.hers, have often put to me. 

By what process can IT save hay in 
the three winter months, when, cx- 
elusive of the deluges of rain, and 
i ils of snow, to which it must be 
«posed, evaporation is rarely in ac- 
toy; @ season, during which the 
.imosphere is rarely disposed to 
-vsorb moisture, but is, generally, 
raring with what it holds dissolved? 

! was not so hardy as to speculate 
. ‘tori, upon the success of so unu- 
-1 ja practice. The facility of saving 

in hay in winter, 1 discovered by 

cident, as lL have detailed minutely 

a memoir published in the Trans- 

vions of the Beltast Literary Soci- 

Ys and it was some Ume afterwards 

t I discovered, and stated to the 
wld, the princifile upon which this 
rty (peculiar to form 
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hay) depends. I cannot now go oye; 
the satne ground again, but  shajj 
proceed to what I have not stated 
before, viz. my mode of making hay 
in winter. 

To look for a fine day at that sea. 
son might be vain, and to wait for i 
where the quantity of hay is consi. 
derable, must be inconventent; be. 
sides, the close fia/ soil of this grass 
is always so wet, that rain, at the 
time of mowing, could not make it 
worse; but, from the length of the 
strings, it rises from the scythe so 
rough in the sward, that the air has 
a free passage through it, and also 
in the lap-cock; nor in either does it 
receive Injury, though it should be 
exposed for weeks wihout turning 

{ open out the hay in the first 


stirring wind, which soon carries off 


its exteriour damp, whether it came 
from rain, or was acquired while 
lying flat on the ground. As for its 
own internal juices, | am anxious to 
retain thein. 

As soon as the surface is dry, | 
hurry the hay into lap-cocks, when] 
consider it safe from all danger. 

In the next wind (after a week, 
and I care little how much longer) 
I open the cocks for half an hour to 
let the air pass through them; hurry 
eight or ten of them into a large 
cock, in which it will stand the 
winter safely; but, as wind might 
scatter it, | consider it more prudent, 
in another windy day, to throw it in- 
to cocks as large as men can build, 
without treading. These, secured by 
two ropes (easily made from the 
long strings) will certainly stand 
secure until wanted for house or 
other consumption, and need not be 
removed from the place where they 
stand, as their surfaces will nai 
bleach, nor their bottoms rot, as 
happens in other hay-cocks. 

Thus a most troublesome and ex- 
pensive part of the process of secur- 
ing our hay will be saved; I mean, 
that of bringing it home, and putting 
it into large ricks; an operation, 

during which, the farmer’s whole 
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which it raised, and the 


stock of hay is much exposed to the 
weather in late and uncertain sea- 
sens; and also to another serious 
danger, that of heating in the rick. 

These advantages may help to 
compensate for the loss of aftermath, 
which, in fiorin meadows, is neces- 
sarily given up; but the real com- 
pensation lies in the enormous 
quantity, and the superlative quality 
of the hay itself. 

Should the conductor of the Far- 
mer’s Magazine honour this com- 
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munication from another country, 
with a place in his collection, } 
shall cheerfully repiy, through the 
same channel, to any inquiries that 
may be made relative to this grass, 
whose value, at least, is a new dis- 
covery, and whose great superiority 
over other grasses is more strongly 
marked in our very worst, than in 
our best grounds. I am, sir, your 
very humble servant, 
W. RICHARDSON, D. D. 
Moy, Ireland. 





—— 


TERRESTRIAL 


IN the evening of 26th of June, 
1809, a terrestrial waterspout ap- 
pered about a league southeast of 
Carmagnole, 
the Po. The weather was stormy. 
The cloud which gave rise to this 
meteor was grayish, and not very 
large; but it began to lengthen on one 
side, forming, as it were, a very sharp 
tail, which approached the earth in 
a serpentine line. The cloud had 
then the shape of a reversed cone, 
part of which emitted a very per- 
ceptible yellowish light; this cone, 
about half way between the summit 
and base, might be eight or nine 
yards in circumference. As it ap- 
proached the earth, a kind of cloud 
that looked like smoke, having also 
the appearance of a kind of cone, 
was formed, and its summit advanc- 
ed towards the waterspout. The du- 
ration of this meteor was twenty 
minutes, during which it traversed 
a space of more than eight hundred 
yards, and then descended in a de- 
luge of water. In its way, it over- 
threw a young oak, and stripped the 
dark from a mulberry tree, the roots 
of which were almost entirely laid 
bare, by the removal of the earth 
which coyered them. The bark was 
reduced to a dry, whitish, and almost 
triable substance. The lower cone 
also exerted its fury upon the dust, 
corn which 





in the department of 
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was then cut in the fields, and which 
it carried away and dispersed. A 
man, who was in the line traversed 
by this phenomenon, feeling himseif 
beginning to rise, held by a bush, 
that he might not be carried away. 
A quarter of an hour after the dis- 
appearance of the waterspout, there 
was a thunder storm, with hail. The 
thermometer was at 18°, and the 
mercury in the barometer, which at 
first stood at twenty seven inches six 
lines, rapidly fell, 2 1-2 lines. 
Another phenomenon, attended, 
however, with still more mischievous 
effects, occurred on the 8th of July 
near Aix, in the department of Mont 
Blanc. The wind was south, and the 
thermometer at 22°; the cloud in 
which it originated, appeanes in the 
form of a waterspout, about six miles 
from Aix, at a considerable elevation. 
It proceeded along the chain of the 
Lesser Alps, situated northwest o: 
Chamberry. It was slightly charged 
with electrick matter, aud carried 
along with it a prodigious mass of 
flukes of ice, with & tremendous 
noise. Having traversed the distance 
of about eighteen miles, along the 
summit of the mountains, w contra- 
ry current of wind mecting it above 
lake Bourget, about six miles mn 
Aix, detached a portion which was 
carried toward the north italian: 
while the other continued its courst 
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recommend the culture of fiorin in 
Scotland, had it nothing to recom- 
mend it but this solitary advantage. 
I do not proceed upon mere spe- 
culation; the value of fiorin, as a 
<vinter green food, is established by 
— Two years ago [1807] I 
vied it on a small scale, with com- 
viens success. Two acres of this 
erass last year [1808 | left me (after 
my hay experiments) a considerable 
——- for my milch cows, which, 
while it lasted, both enriched their 
valk and increased its quantity. For 
this year I have an abundant stock; 
_ ‘probably , during the rest of my 
, my cows will not taste dry hay. 
"ieee is an additional motive for 
inspecting my proceedings. ‘Those 
who are not disposed to believe my 
statements upon the quantity of my 
sarin crops; and those who are ob- 
stinate in denying the possibility 
e: saving hay in the midst of winter, 
nay be curious about this new fact, 
iid willing to ascertain the exist- 
eace of a valuable winter green food 
os such easy acquisition. 


PROCESS OF MAKING HAY AT 
CHRISTMAS. 


I shall conclude by replving to a 
question, Which you, as well as many 
o.bers, have often put to me. 

By what process can I save hay in 
the three winter months, when, cx- 
elusive of the deluges of rain, and 
j tls of snow, to which It must be 
«posed, evaporation is rarely in ac- 
tay; a season, during which the 
»imosphere is rarely disposed to 
sorb moisture, but is, generally, 
rarting with what it holds dissolved! 

! was not so hardy as to speculate 
. ‘riori, upon the success of so unu- 
-naja practice. The facility of saving 
; sin hav in winter, I discovered by 

cident, as | have detailed minutely 
> a memoir published in the Trans- 

ions of the Belfast Literary Soci- 
ty, and it was some time afterwards 
ttrat I discovered, and stated to the 
wid, the principle upon which this 
Luitous property (peculiar to torin 
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hay) depends. I cannot now go oye; 
the sarne ground again, but. shalj 
proceed to what I have not stated 
before, viz. my mode of making hay 
in winter. 

To look for a fine day at that sea. 
son might be vain, and to wait for i: 
where the quantity of hay is consi- 
derable, must be inconvenient; be 
sides, the close far soil of this grass 
is always so wet, that rain, at the 
time of mowing, could not make it 
worse; but, from the length of the 
strings, it rises from the scythe so 
rough in the sward, that the air has 
a free passage through it, and also 
in the lap-cock; nor in either does it 
receive injury, though it should be 
exposed for wecks without turning. 

{ open out the hay in the first 
stirring wind, which soon carries off 
its exteriour damp, whether it came 
from rain, or was acquired while 
lying flat on the ground. As for its 
own internal juices, | am anxious to 
retain thein. 

As soon as the surface is dry, | 
hurry the hay into lap-cocks, when | 
consider it safe from all danger. 

In the next wind (after a week, 
and I care little how much longer) 
I open the cocks for half an hour to 
let the air pass through them; hurry 
eight or ten of them into a large 
cock, in which it will stand the 
winter safely; but, as wind might 
scatter it, I consider it more prudent, 
in another windy day, to throw it in- 
to cocks as large as men can build, 
without treading. These, secured by 
two ropes (easily made from the 
long strings) will certainly stand 
secure until wanted for house or 
other consumption, and need not be 
removed from the place where they 
stand, as their surfaces will nat 
bleach, nor their bottoms rot, as 
happens in other hay-cocks. 

Thus a most troublesome and ex- 
pensive part of the process of secur- 
ing our hay will be saved; I mean, 
that of bringing it home, and putting 
it into large ricks; an operation, 
curing which, the farmer’s whole 
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tock of hay is much exposed to the 
weather in late and uncertain sea- 
sons; and also to another serious 
danger, that of heating in the rick. 

These advantages may help to 
compensate for the loss of aftermath, 
which, in fiorin meadows, is neces- 
sarily given up; but the real com- 
pensation lies in the enormous 
quantity, and the superlative quality 
of the hay itself. 

Should the conductor of the Far- 
mer’s Magazine honour this com- 
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munication from another country, 
with a place in his collection, } 
shall cheerfully repiy, through the 
same channel, to any inquiries that 
may be made relative to this grass, 
whose va/ue, at least, is a new dis- 
covery, and whose great superiority 
over other grasses is more strongly 
marked in our very worst, than in 
our dest grounds. I am, sir, your 
very humble servant, 
W. RICHARDSON, D. D. 
Moy, Ireland. 
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TERRESTRIAL 


IN the evening of 26th of June, 
1809, a terrestrial waterspout ap- 
pered about a league southeast of 
Carmagnole, in the department of 
the Po. The weather was stormy. 
The cloud which gave rise to this 
meteor was grayish, and not very 
large; but it began to lengthen on one 
side, forming, as it were, a very sharp 
tail, which approached the earth in 
a serpentine line. The cloud had 
then the shape of a reversed cone, 
part of which emitted a very per- 
ceptible yellowish light; this cone, 
about half way between the summit 
and base, might be eight or nine 
yards in circumference. As it ap- 
proached the earth, a kind of cloud 
that looked like smoke, having also 
the appearance of a kind of cone, 
was formed, and its summit advanc- 
ed towards the waterspout. The du- 
ration of this meteor was twenty 
minutes, during which it traversed 
a space of more than eight hundred 
yards, and then descended in a de- 
luge of water. In its way, It over- 
threw a young oak, and stripped the 
dark from a mulberry tree, the roots 
of which were almost entirely laid 
bare, by the removal of the earth 
which covered them. The bark was 
reduced to a dry, whitish, and almost 
triable substance. The lower cone 
also exerted its fury upon the dust, 
which it raised, and the corn which 
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was then cut in the fields, and which 
it carried away and dispersed. A 
man, who was in the line traversed 
by this phenomenon, feeling himscif 
beginning to rise, held by a bush, 
that he might not be carried away. 
A quarter of an hour after the dis- 
appearance of the waterspout, there 
was a thunder storm, with hail. The 
thermometer was at 18°, and the 
mercury in the barometer, which at 
first stood at twenty seven inches six 
lines, rapidly fell, 2 1-2 lines. 
Another phenomenon, attended, 
however, with stil] more mischievous 
effects, occurred on the 8th of July 
near Aix, in the department of Mont 
Blanc. The wind was south, and the 
thermometer at 22°; the cloud In 
which it originated, appeared in the 
form of a waterspout, about six miles 
from Aix, at a considerable elevation. 
It proceeded along the chain of the 
Lesser Alps, situated northwest o: 
Chamnberry. It was slightly charged 
with electrick matter, and carried 


along with it a prodigious mass of 


flukes of ice, with #& tremendous 
noise. Having traversed the distance 
of about eighteen miics, along the 
summit of the mountains, a contra- 
ry current of wind mecting it above 
lake Rourget, about six miles fro: 

Aix, detached a portion which wa 

carried toward the north northeas’; 
while the other continued its cours 
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westward, towards the Lyonnois. 
In both directions, the storm spread 
devastation through the vallies. The 
town of Annecy has not a single 
pane of glass, or tile left whole. The 
lumps of ice were as “<1? as a 
man’s fist; some weighing 3, 34, and 
even 4 pounds. Numbers of the 
country people are wounded; several 
shepherds are killed, and great 
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numbers of cattle killed and wound. 
ed. The desolation is genera) 
throughout a tract of forty tyo 
miles. The progress of the column 
of ice along the mountain, Opposite 
to Aix, exhibited the most terrifick, 
and at the same time imposing 
spectacle that can possibly be con. 
ceived. 








DESCRIPTION OF 


MEUDON. 


BY MRS. CHARLOTTE SMITH. 


YOU ask me, my sister, for a fur- 
ther description of my abode, if that 
can be called an abode where 1 am 
only a transient lodger, and from 
whence [ every moment expect to 
recelve a summons to depart; for, 
alas! I know not whither! You ask, 
too, my motives for preferring this 
place, which in my last letter I told 
_ was melancholy, to Versailles or 

Cloud, where I could equally 
waa the advantage of gardens, or 
to Chaillot, Passy, or some other 
pleasant village, more immediately 
adjoining to Paris. My dear Fanny, 
I prefer this place, because it ts me- 
lancholy, and because it ts retired. 
Here, as I wander over the deserted 
eardens, I seldom meet any body 
but the men who keep them in 
something like order, and who do 
not even look back at me, or mark 
my solitary walks. There are at 
Meudon two palaces, one of very 
ancient structure and long quite 
uninhabited: the other built, or at 
least repaired, by the dauphin, 
father of the present king, which 


‘Louis the XVIth has occasionally 


inhabited, and which contains many 
handsome apartments. They both 
stand in the same garden, which 
has never received any modern im- 
provements; and in many parts of it 
‘he borders are destitute of their 
former ornaments; and, of many of 


the trees and shrubs that remain. 


Meudon, September 7, 1791. 

The boughs are mossed with age, 
phe high tops bald with dry antiquity.” 

Adjoining to the most ancient of 
these royal houses, which terminates 
a long avenue and a large court, is a 
chapel with an arched gateway, lead- 
ing to it from the garden, and sur- 
rounded by paved passages and high 
cloisters; and it is on some broken 
steps, that, near these almost ruinous 
buildings, lead from the lower to the 
upper garden, I frequently take my 
pensive seat, and mark the sun sink- 
ing away above the high coppices 
that are beyond the gardens (and | 
imagine form a part of them, though 
I have not yet ventured to wander 
so fur.) A yet more cheerful seat I 
have found for my less melancholy 
moods, on the wall of the terrace on 
the opposite side, which looks down 
immediately on the village of Meu- 
don; where, among its pleasant look- 
ing houses, they still point out the 
habitation of the celebrated Radelais. 
As I never enjoyed, because, per- 
haps, I do not understand his works, 
I contemplate it not with so much 
pleasure as it would afford those who 
can admire them.—Of late, my Fan- 


ny, I have found this view too riante, 
and have adhered almost every even- 
ing, after I have put my little ones 
to bed, to the old steps: where I hear 
no sounds but the bell of the con- 
vent of Capuchins (which is on 4 
high ridge of land, concealed by 
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trees, about half a mile from the old 
palace) or the wind murmuring hol- 
low through the iron gratings and 
stone passages that lead round the 
chapel, from whose windows of 
painted glass I can fancy the sullen 
genius of superstition peeps forth, 
sighing over his departed power, in 
melancholy responses to the sum- 
mons that call the monks to their 
evening devotions. I often meet, as 
I come through the avenue, some of 
these venerable fathers, who, with 
slow steps, and downcast eyes, their 
cowl frequently coverihg their faces, 
and their arms crossed upon their 
breasts, pass me; apparently so oc- 
cupied by their holy meditations, a$ 
not to hold an insignificant being 
like me worth even a salutation. But 
why should that seem discourteous, 
which is probably a part of their 
religion? I ought also to consider, 
that, besides the gloomy austerity of 
their order, they are now, perhaps, 
more austere, because they are un- 
happy. They believe their altars are 
violated, and their profession render- 
ed odious; they fear their subsist- 
ence may fail them, and that they 
may be turned out into a world 
which is seldom too kind to the un- 
fortunate, and is likely to treat their 
misfortunes with ridicule instead of 
pity. I have observed, within this 
last week, one among them who 
seems more restlessly wretched 
than the rest. I remark him every 
day pass by the windows of the 
house where I live, with a little 
basket in one hand, and a staff in 
the other; his hood always conceal- 
ing his face; and his tall figure 
bending as if weighed down by 
calamity. After the morning duties 
are over, I see him glide among 
the trees in the garden, or among 
the vines that clothe the declivity 
towards the village. More than once 
he has come forth of an evening 
from the cloistered passages of the 
chapel, and, with solemn step, cross- 
ed near me to attend the last offices 
of the evening, when he hears the 
Vou. 11. " 2 
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bell from the convent echo among 
the winding colonades. There is 
something particularly affecting to 
me, in beholding this solitary mourn- 
er, whose griefs, though they are 
probably of a different kind from 
mine, are possibly as poignant.— 
Perhaps he was once a gay and 
thoughtless inhabitant of the world. 
He may have seen (for he does not 
appear to be a young man) these 
now deserted palaces blazing in the 
splendour of a voluptuous court. 
Among its vanished glories, he may 
have lost all he loved; and he has 
now, it may be, no other consolation 
than visiting, in the cimetiére of the 
chapel, the stone on which time is 
destroying even the sepulchral me- 
morial of his beloved object. My 
nouse is just like other French 
houses; and its only recommen- 
dation to me is the melancholy sort 
of repose, and the solitary walks, 
which its immediate neighbourhood 
to the gardens of Meudon afford 
me. The windows command great 
part of the view between this place 
and Paris, to which it would be 
difficult for the pencil to do justice: 
with a pen, it were hopeless to at- 
tempt it. The first yellow tints of 
autumn are hardly stealing on the 
trees, increasing, however, where 
they have touched them, the beauty 
of the foliage; the sky is delightfully 
screne; and a sunset in the gardens 
here exceeds what I ever saw in 
England for warmth and brilliancy 
of colouring. No dew falls, even 
when the sun is gone, though we 
may call the evenings now autumnal 
evenings. I shall probably meet my 
fellow sufferer, for such I am sure 
he is, the solitary Capuchin. I have 
just seen him walk towards the 
palace garden. Well! and is there 
not satisfaction in beholding a being, 
who, whatever may have been his 
misfortunes, seems to have found 
consolation and fortitude in religion ? 
I have often entertained a_ half 
formed wish that he would speak to 
me:—perhaps his own safferings 
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may have taught him that tender 
sympathy with the sufferings of 
others, which is often so soothing to 
the sick heart, and he might speak 
of peace to me! I am sadly distress- 
ed here for want of books; the few 
which, with such a quantity of ne- 

cessary baggage, I was able to bring 
with me, I ate now exhausted; and 
though my good friend, monsieur 
Bergasse, has sent me some from 
Paris, they happen to be such as I 
cannot read with any pleasure. I 
have supposed it not impossible that 
the monk might supply me from 
the library of his convent. This de- 
ficiency of books has compelled me 
to have recourse to my pen and my 
pencil, to beguile those hours, when 
my soul, sickening at the past, and 
rcoiling trom the future, would very 
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fain lose its own mourniul Mnages jp 
the witchery of fiction. I have found, 
however, a melancholy delight in 
describing these sufferings. I usually 
take my evening seat on the flight 
of steps I have described to you, 
Sometimes, when I am in more 
tranquil spirits, I sketch, in my port 
folio, the wild flowers and weeds 
that grow among the buildings 
where [ sit; in some parts, ivy holds 
together the broken piles of brick 
from whence the cement has fallen; 
the stone crop, and the toad flax 
cower or creep among the masses of 
disjointed marble; several sorts of 
antirhinum still wave their pink and 
purple blossoms along the edges of 
the wall; and last night I observed 
mingled with them, a reot of the 
field poppy, still in flower. 








The following Account of the Locusts 


LOCUSTS are produced from 
some unknown, physical causc, and 
proceed from the desert, always com- 
ing from the south. When they visit a 
country it behoves every individual 
to Jay in a provision against a famine; 
for they are said to stay tliree, five, 
or seven years. During my residence 
in West and Scuth Barbary, those 
countries suffered a visitation from 
them during seven years. They have 
a government among themselves, 
similar to that of the bees and ants; 
and when the sultan Jerraad, king 
of the locusts, rises, the whole body 
tollow him, not one solitary straggler 
being left behind to witness the de- 
vastation. When they have eaten all 
other vegetation, they attack the 
trees, consaming first the leaves, 
and then the bark, so that the coun- 
try, in the midst of summer, from 
their ansparing rapacity, bears the 
face of winter. In my travels, I have 


seen them so thick on the ground, 
as sometimes actually to have cover- 
ed my horse’s hoofs.as he went along. 
Yt is very annoying to travel through 


of Africa is from Jackson’s Morocco. 


a host of them, as they are continual- 
ly flying in your face, and settling 
on your hands and clothes. At a dis- 
tance, they appear, in the air, like 
an immense cloud, darkening the 
sun; and whilst employed in devour- 
ing the produce of the land, it has 
been observed that they uniformly 
proceed one way, as regularly as a 
disciplined army on its march; nor 
will it be possible to discover a sin- 
ele one going a different way from 
the rest. In tr: welling from Mogo- 
dor to Tangier, before the plague in 
1799, the country was covered with 

them. A singular incident then oc- 
curred at El Araiche; the whole 
country from the confines of Sahara 
to that place was ravaged by them, 
but after crossing the river El Kos, 
they were not to be seen, though 
there was nothing to prevent them 
from flying across it. Moreover, they 
were all moving that way, that is to 
to the north; but when they reached 
the banks of the river, they proceed- 
ed eastward, so that the gardens and 


ficlds nerth of El Araiche were ful! 
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of vegetables, fruits, and grain. The 
Arabs of the province of El] Garb 
considered this remarkable circum- 
stance, as an evident interposition of 
Providence. 

This curse of heaven can only be 
coaceived by those who have seen 
the dismal effects of their devasta- 
tion. The poor people, by living on 
them, become meagre and indolent, 
for no labour will yield fruit, whilst 
the locusts continue increasing in 
numbers. In the rainy season they 
partially disappear, and at the open- 
ing of the spring the ground is co- 
vered with their young. Those crops 
of corn which are first mature, and 
the grain which becomes hardened 
before the locust attains its full 
<rowth, are likely to escape, provi- 
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ded there be other crops less forward 
for them to feed upon. 

In the year 1799, these destruc- 
tive insects were carried away into 
the Western Ocean by a violent hur- 
ricane; and the shores were after- 
wards covered with their dead bo- 
dies, which, in many places, emitted 
a pestilential smell; that is, wherever, 
the land was low, or where the salt 
water had not washed them. To this 
event succeeded a most abundant 
crop of corn, the lands which had 
lain fallow for years, being now cul- 
tivated; but the produce of the cul- 
tivation was accompanied with a 
most infectious and deadly plague, 
a calamity of which the locusts have 
often been observed to be the forc- 
runners. 
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—— 


[ From the lsiatick Researches. | 
NUPTIAL CEREMONIES AMONG THE HINDOOS. 


THE ceremonies, of which the 
nuptial solemnity consists, may be 
here recapitulated. The bridegroom 
coes in procession to the house 
where the bride’s father resides, and 
is there welcomed as a guest. The 
bride is given to him by her father, 
in the form usual at every solemn 
donation, and their hands are bound 
torether with grass. He clothes the 
bride with an upper and lower gar- 
ment, and the skirts of her mantle 
and his are tied together. The 
bridegroom makes oblations to fire, 
and the bride drops rice on it as an 
oblation. The bridegroom solemnly 
takes her hand in marriage. She 
treads on a stone and mullar. They 
walk round the fire. The bride steps 
seven times, conducted by the bride- 
eroom; and he then dismisses the 
spectators, the marriage being now 
complete and irrevocable. In the 
evening of the same day, the ae 
sits down on a bull’s hide, and th 
bridegroom points out to her tie 
polar star as an emblem of stability. 
They then partake of a meal. The 
driderroom remains three days at 


the house of the bride’s father. On 
the fourth day, he conducts her to 
his own house in solemn procession. 
She is there welcomed by his kin- 
dred, and the solemnity ends with 
oblations to fire. 

Among the Hindoos, a girl is mar- 
ried before the age of puberty. The 
law even censures the delay of her 

marriage beyond the tenth year— 
lor this reason, and because the 
bridegroom, too, may be an infant, 
it is rare that a marriage should be 
consummated until long after its so- 
lemnization. The recital of prayers 
on this occasion constitutes it a re- 
ligious ceremony; and it is the first 
of those that are performed for the 
purpose of expiating the sinful taint 
which a child is supposed to con- 
tract in the womb of its mother. 

On the practice of immature 
nuptials, a subject suggested in the 
preceding paragraph, it may be re- 
marked, that it arises from a lauda- 
ble motive: from a sense of duty 
incumbent on a father, who considers 
as a debt, the obligation of providing 
a suitable match for his dauchter. 
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This notion, which is strongly in- 
culcated by Hindoo legislators, is 
forcibly impressed on the minds of 
parents. But, in their zeal to dispose 
of a daughter in marriage, they do 
not, perhaps, sufficiently consult her 
domestick felicity. By the death of 
an infant husband, she is condemned 
to virgin widowhood for the period 
of her life. If both survive, the habi- 
tual bickerings of their infancy are 
prolonged in perpetual discord. 


Wumerous restrictions in the 
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assortment of matches impose on 
parents this necessity of embracing 
the earliest opportunity of affiancing 
their children to fit companions. 
The intermarriages of different 
classes, formerly permitted, with 
certain limitations, are now wholly 
forbidden. The prohibited degrees 
extend to the sixth of affinity; and 
even the bearing of the same family 
name is a sufficient cause of impe- 
diment. 








Humboldt’s Observations on the Gymnotus Electricus, or Electrick Eel. 


THE terrour and dislike which 
the Indians of South America show- 
ed to encounter the shock of the 
¢ymnotus, opposed an insurmounta- 
ble obstacle to the wishes of our 
author, to have live fish brought to 
his lodgings at Calabozo; so that he 
was reduced to the necessity of re- 
pairing to the pond where the gym- 
noti inhabit, to assist at the fishing, 
and to make his observations on the 
spot. He was, accordingly, conduct- 
ed by a party of Indians, to Caro de 
Beza, a stagnant, muddy pond of 
water; and there the scene which 
ensued no less surprised than enter- 
tained our travellers; for the Indians 
began their preparation for catching 
the gymnoti, by driving about thirty 
half-broken horses and mules into 
the water, the banks of which they 
guarded, and then, by means of their 
cries, their poles, and harpoons, en- 
deavoured to prevent the retreat of 
the horses, reluctantly forced to en- 
ter the pool. The intention of this 
stratagem, it seems, is, that in the 
battle which ensues between the 
eymnoti and the horses, the former, 
by the repeated discharges of their 
electrick organs, may so far exhaust 
the powers of their shocks, as to be 
afterwards more safely and easily 
caught and dragged on shore. 

Accordingly, no sooner had the 
cattle been driven into the water, 


than the gymnoti, enraged at the 
intrusion, began hostilitres, by dis- 
charging their batteries through the 
breasts and bellies of the enemy, 
with such frequency and force, as 
soon completely to overpower both 
horses and mules. All appeared 
stunned and alarmed; some fell down, 
and often disappeared for a while 
beneath the surface of the water. 
Two were fairly drowned; and some 
who, in spite of the vigilance of the 
bystanders, made their escape, sunk 
down on the bank, enfeebled and 
benumbed. 

When the battle had continued 
about a quarter of an hour, the eels 
became in their turn exhausted, and 
their electrick strokes more and 
more feeble; while the cattle, sensi- 
ble of the weakness of the enemy, 
recovered from their panick, and re- 
newed the combat, till the gymnoti 
fled before the horses, and approach- 
ed the banks, where they were easi- 
ly seized and dragged on shore by 
the line and harpoon. 

The electrick strokes communi- 
cated by a gymnotus,in full vigour, is 
sufficiently powerful to stun the sen- 
sibility and paralyze the masculine 
powers of a horse; and such a stroke 
passed through the belly and chest, 
would, in the opinion of our observ- 
er, be sufficient to kill a man. The 
stroke receiyed by him, from the 
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comparatively exhausted fish, when 
frst dragged on shore, exceeded in 
force any he had ever experienced 
from a large Leyden phial complete- 
ly charged. On another occasion, the 
concussion having passed through 
the lower extremities, he suffered 
severe pains in the knees, and in al- 
most every joint, during the whole 
day. The kind of sensation which 
accompanies the stroke of the gym- 
notus is, he remarks, somewhat dif- 
ferent from that received from an 
electrick conductor from the Leyden 
phial, or from the voltaick pile. The 
difference, though distinguishable at 
all times, is still more remarkable 
in the strokes of the fish considera- 
bly exhausted. A sort of thrilling 
vibratory sensation is propagated 
along the touching extremity, and 
is succeeded by a disagreeable 
numbness. It seems to be this pecu- 
liar sensation that has conferred on 
the gymnotus the names of tremdla- 
dor, and anguille trembélant, in the 
Spanish and French settlements. 

It is observed by Humboldt, and by 
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Gay Lusac, that the torpedo yields 
strokes only when the electrick or- 
gans are touched; that the stroke is 
more severe when the whole hand is 
applied, than when the animal is 
touched with a single finger; and 
that when it strikes it is observed to 
move, convulsively, its pectoral fins. 
But from every part of the body of 
the gymnotus, indifferently, strokes 
may be obtained, as powerful too, 
from the application of a little finger 
as of the whole hand; and when the 
animal strikes,no perceptible motion 
can be observed. 

If the brain be destroyed, or the 
head separated from the body of the 
gymnotus, the power of communi- 
cating shocks is instantly lost; and, 
though the apparatus remains other- 
wise entire, no electrick phenome- 
non can be observed. Nay, the mus- 
cles seem now unexcitable, even by 
artificial, galvanick combinations; for 
no contractions were observable on 
arming them in the usual way with 
zinck and silver; the heart alone 
could be thus excited. 








MISCELLANY. 


- 


THE ART OF IMPROVING TURKISH 
BEAUTIES. 

THE students in gastronomy [1. e. 
the epicpres] at Paris, have lately 
amused themselves with specu- 
lations on the mode adopted (as 
they say) in the seraglio to produce 
that embonproint, which is considered 
as a sine gua non in Turkish beauty. 
They describe it in the following 
manner: These indolent beauties 
are put into a narrow and feebly 
cnlighted place; are kept almost con- 


_Stantly reclined on well stuffed cush- 


ions, and are bound to observe a 
strict silence. Their only amusement 
'S playing a few notes on the theorbo, 
eating the tympanum, or adjusting 
their headdresses before a looking: 
glass. They bathe twice a day; they 


are wrapped up voluptuously; their 
fair skin is made extremely smooth 
and supple by essences, and to ren- 
der the whole effective, they are 
crammed with a soup made of maize, 
sweetened with honey, or sirup of 
dates. As this is a regular custom 
among the Asiaticks, it is probable, 
that the procedure is not without 
some foundation in nature. Although 
fashion at present prescribes to our 
fair readers a certain slenderness of 
shape, which, in a moderate degree, 
is graceful, yet when among its re- 
volutions it shall require an emdov- 
joint, we trust they will bear in 
mind the efficacy of dark rooms, soft 
cushions, strict silence, and maize 
soup! 
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Curious Anecdote of L’ Abbé Moliere. 


THE abbé Moliere, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in France by his 
observations on the astronomical 
systems of Descartes, was so ex- 
tremely simple in his manners, that, 

taken from astronomy, he was a 
stranger to every thing. He was so 
poor, that having no servant, and 
often not even wood to make a fire, 
he would study in his bed, in which 
he would sit up, with his small 
clothes placed upon his head by way 
of night cap, the legs hanging over 
his shoulders; and thus accoutred, 
pursue the deepest speculations.— 
While writing one morning in this 
curious position, he heard a knock 
at the door. “ Who is there ?” cried 
the abbé, “come in.” A person enter- 
ed, whom the abbé did not notice, 
but continued writing, till roused by 
the intruder, who demanded his mo- 
ney. “ Money !” said the astonished 
Moliere, * Yes, your money,” re- 
plied the other. “ Oh, I understand, 
vou are a thicf.” “ Thiefor no thief, 
{ must have money.” “ Indeed! 
very well, feel in this pocket,” turn- 
ing one leg of his small clothes 
towards the. villain. No money was, 
however, to be found. “ Here, then,”’ 
said the abbd, “ take this key; go 
to that closet, and open the third 
drawer in the bottom of the book- 
case.” The thief opened the second. 

Ah! leave that alone, those are 
my papers: don’t disturb them: you'll 
tind the money in the next.’”’ The 
thief found it. “ Now shut the 
drawer;” but the other waited not 
for that ceremony, but betook him- 
self to flight: “ Mr. Thief, pray shut 
the door—diable, he has left it open; 
what a rascal of a thief! I must get 
up in the cold to shut it; deuce take 
him.” Thus saying, the abbé jump- 
ed out of bed, shut the door, and 
resumed his labours. 


_— — 
ANECDOTES. 
A lady from London was lately 
tuking-a rural walk near Chelten- 
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ham, and in her devious paths ap. 
peared not very scrupulous as to 
the sacred barrier of hedges, &c.— 
A farmer, who, in an old-fashioned 
way of thinking, did not exactly see 
the necessity of his being put to the 
inconvenience and expense of re. 
pairing the prostrate fences, ven. 
tured to remonstrate with the fur 
Celia, who exclaimed, with great 
simplicity: “ Laud a mercy! | 
thought the country and the fields 


y»? 


was nobvdy’s : 


— 


When queen Elizabeth, in one of 
her progresses, soon after the defeat 


of the Spanish Armada, visited 
Shrewsbury, the mayor, on con- 


gratulating her on the . memorable 
evem, said: “ When the king of 
Spain attacked your majesty, egad, 
he took the wrong sow by the ear.” 
The queen could not help smiling 
at this, and her admiration was 
further heightened, when, at her 
departure, he begged permission 
“to attend her majesty to the gal- 
lows !’? which stood a mile out of 
town. 


HUMANITY OF JUDGE POWELL. 


Jane Wenham was tried for witch- 
craft before him; her adversaries 
swore she could fly: “ Prisoner, can 
you fly?” “« Yes, my lord.” “ Well 
then, you may; there Is no law 
against flying.” She lost her cha- 
racter, but saved her life; for he 
would not convict even by eonfes 
son. 


a 


PASQUALI, THE MUSICIAN. 
Pasquali, who is, we think, ex- 
hibited by Hogarth, in the character 
of the Lnraged Musician, resided in 
Greek street, Soho. He was, we be- 
Jieve, the son of a painter of very 
considerable merit, particularly in 
the execution of small, but animated 
conversation pieces. This excellent 

artist died about the year 1700. 
Pasquali the younger, who was 
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one of the performers at the opera 
house, was a man singular J in his ap- 
pearance and irritable in his temper. 
To this unfortunate propension his 
contempor aries were, charitably, in 
the almost constant habit of adminis- 
tering food; insomuch that it has 
been said, that a junto of them, who 
were fond of tricks and mischief, and 
who consequently, according to the 
fashion of those times, were called 
humorists, actually sent all those 
vocal and instrumental annoyances 
that appear in the print, who were 
characters well known at that period, 


and that Hogarth took advantage of 


the assemblage, and drew from na- 
ture a scene in which, as far as 
graphick delineation can convey aéri- 
al ideas, the most dissonant grating, 
abominable and harassing sounds, 
appear to be operating upon nerves 
of the most exquisite sensibility, in 
the moment when the efforts of study 
had expanded the springs of genius, 


and wound to the highest pitch of 


enthusiasm those mental exertions, 
which a breath will at any time re- 
press, and the rustling of leaves, of 
silk or any thing, dissipate: in fact, 
at the very moment when the musi- 
clan was composing. 

thin 

ABSENCE. 

The celebrated Hogarth was one 
if the most absent of men. Soon aif- 
cr he had set up his carriage, he 
had occasion to pay a visit to the 
lord mayor. When he went the 
eather was fine; but he was detain- 
ed by business till a violent shower 
of rain came on. Being let out of 
the mansion house by a different 
door from that at which he entered, 
he immediately began to call for a 
hackney coach. Not one could be 
procured; on which Hogarth sallied 
iorth to brave the storm, and actually 
reached his house in Leicester fields 
without bestowing a thought on his 
own carriage, till Mrs. Hogarth, 
istonished to see him so wet and 
latigned, asked him where he had 


hoft it. 23 
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THE BOOKFISH. 


The following account of the dis- 
covery of a book is very remarkable. 
It is contained in a letter from Dr. 
Samuel Ward, then master of Sid- 
ney college, Cambridge, to arch- 
bishop Usher, dated June 27, 1626. 
“There was the last week a cod- 
fish brought from Colchester to our 
market to be sold, in the cutting up 
of which, there was found, in the 
maw of the fish, a thing that was 
hard, which proved to be a book 
bound in parchment. The leaves 
were glewed together with a jelly; 
and being taken out, it did smell 
much at first, but after washing it 
Mr. Mede did look into it. It was 
printed, 
the cantents. The book was intituled, 
A Preparation to the Cross. Now it 
is found to have been made by 
chard ‘Tracey of whom Boyle makes 
mention, and says that he flourished 
in 1550.” he book so recovered 
was published the following year, 
with this quaint title: “ Vox Piscis; 
or, the Book-fish: containing three 
treatises which were found in the 
belly of a cod-fish in Cambridge 
market, on midsummer-eve last; 
1626.” 12mo. 

* 


—- <—ae-  - 


CROMWELL AND MAZARINE. 
Cardinal Mazarine having refuse¢ 
to deliver up Dunkirk, ac cording to 
the articles agreed upon at the com- 
mencement of the war between 
France and Spain, in which wav 
Oliver Cromwell engaged as ali 
auxiliary, on the above condition, the 
protector wrote the following laco- 
nick and spirited letter to that mit 
nister: 


“ Thou traitor, Mazarine, if thou 
refusest to deliver Dunkirk into the 
hands of Lockhart, my friend and 
counsellor, whom I have sent with 
full power to receive it, by the eter- 
nal God, 1 will come and tear thec 
from thy master’s bosom, and hay 
thee up at the gates of Paris.” 








and he formed a table of 
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THE MARINER’S DREAM. 


IN slumbers of midnight the sailor-boy 
lay, 
His hammock swung loose at the sport 
of the wind, 
But watch-worn and weary his cares flew 
away, 
And visions of happiness danced o’er 
his mind. 


He dreamt of his home, of his dear native 
bowers, 
And pleasures that waited on life’s 
merry morn; 
While memory stood sideways, half cover- 
ed with flowers, 
And restored every rose, but secreted 
its thorn. 


Now fancy her magical pinions spread 
wide, 
And bade the young dreamer in ecstacy 
rise, 
Now far, far behind him the green waters 
glide, 
And the cot of his forefathers blesses 
his eyes. 


The jessamine clambers in flower o’er the 
thatch, 
The swallow sings sweet from her nest 
in the wall, 
All trembling with transport he raises the 
latch, 
And the voices of loved ones reply to 
his call. 


A father bends o’er him with looks of de- 
light, 
His chéek is impearled with a mother’s 
warm tear, 
And the lips of the boy in a love-kiss unite 
With the maid of his love, whom his 
bosom holds dear. 


The heart of the dreamer beats high in 
his breast, 

Joy quickens his pulse, all his hardships 
seem o’er, 


And a murmur of happiness steals through 


his rest;— 
‘““Q God! thou hast blest me, I ask for 
no more !” 


Ah what is that flame witich now burgg 

on his eye? 
Ah what is that sound which now 

larums his ear? 

Tis the lightning’s rude glare, painting 
hell on the sky; 

*Tis the crashing of thunders, the groans 
of the sphere. 


He springs from ‘his hammock and flies 
to the deck, 
Amazement confronts him with images 
dire, 
Wild winds and mad waves drive the 
vessel a wreck— 
The masts fly in splinters—the shrouds 
are on fire. 


Like mountains the billows tremendously 
swell, 
In vain the lost wretch calls on mercy 
to save, 
Unseen bands of spirits are ringing his 
knell, 
And the death-angel flaps his broad 
wings o’er the wave. 


O sailor boy, wo to thy dream of delight, 
In darkness dissolves the gay frost. 
work of bliss ! 
Where now is the picture that fancy 
touched bright, 
Thy parents’ fond pressure, and love’s 
honeyed kiss? 


O sailor boy, sailor boy, never again, 
Shall home, love, or kindred thy wishes 
repay: 
Full many a score fathom deep down in 
the main, 
Unseen and unhonoured thy frame shall 
decay. 


No tomb shall e’er plead to remembrance 
for thee, 
Nor redeem form or frame from the 
merciless surge; 
But the white foam of wave shall thy 
winding-sheet be, 
And the bleak winds in midnight of 
winter thy dirge. 
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On beds of green sea-flower thy limbs 
shall be laid, 
Around thy white bones the red coral 
shall grow; 
of thy fair yellow locks threads of amber 
be made, 
And every part suit to thy mansion 
below. 
Days, months, years, and ages, shall circle 
"away, 
And still the vast 
shall roll, 
Earth loses thy pattern for ever and aye, 


waters above thee 


O sailor boy, sailor boy, peace to thy 
soul ! M. 
—_——- +o 
THE BLACKBIRD. 


[ By W. Holloway. | 


HARK! hark! how sweet yon blackbird 
sing’s, 
Before my casement on the tree ! 
Ah! rest dear bird! thy jetty wings, 
And stay, and breakfast here with me ! 
Pluck where thou wilt the chosen fruit, 
The goosberry, or cherry rare; 
The owner will attend my suit, 
And for my sake the plund’rer spare, 
Thy tuneful predecessors here 
Charmed me, in boyhood’s idle days! 
And now thy mellow numbers dear, 
Remind me of their much loved bays. 
For such companions have I sighed— 
For shades and solitudes like these, 
ln scenes where tumult, strife, and pride, 
Have much annoyed my bosom’s ease. 
Thine are the woods, and thine the vales, 
Where thou mayst range with freedom 
blest, 
When I return where care assails— 
For I am but a summer guest. 
Well have we met—but meet no more ! 
Then, O! prolong thy little stay— 
For soon, the song and visit o’er, 
We each, dear bird! must flit awa; 


LINES 
Upon the Death of the Lady of Licut. Colo- 
nel Adams, who lately died of a Decline 
in the East fidies. 
[ By Sir John Carr.) 


WHEN Time a mellowing tint has thrown 
O’er many a scene to memory dear, 

[t scatters round a charm unknow nN; 
When first th’ impression rested there. 


Vou. i, » 


POETRY. 





to 


But ol! should distance intervene, 
Should Ocean’s wave, should changeful 
clime 
Divide, how swecter far the scene, 
How richer every tint of time! 


F’en thus with these, a treasured few, 
Who gladdened life with many a smile; 
Tho’ long has passed the sad adieu, 
In thought we love to dwell awhile. 


Then with keen eve and beating heart, 
The anxious mind still seeks relict 

From those who can the tale impart, 
How pass their day in joy or grief. 


li haply health and fortune bless, 
We feel asif onus they shone; 
If siekness and if sorrow press, 
Then feeling makes their woes our own. 


*T was thus of Mira oft T thought, 
Oft dwelt upon the scenes she graced; 
Her form in beauty’s mould was wrought, 
Her mind thie seat of sense and taste. 


Long hovering o’er her fleeting breath, 
Love kept his watch in silent gloom; 

He saw licr meekly yield to death, 
And knelt a mourner at her tomb 


———. + a 


METAPHORICAL EXPRESSIONS 


AND LITERAL TRUTHS COMPARED AND 
APPRECIATED. 


Written in the year 1797, upon recovering 
fiom a pleurrsy, and addressed to a pas- 
sionuate and poetick Lover. 


WHILE flames of love employ your songs, 
“Tis mine to chant inflamed lungs. 

You sing of torments in the breast, 

din the region of the chest: 

‘They both are near; but which is best? 

Deprived of breath, my pangs deny 

The ex mots sigh— 

A consolation you c OY. 

Each time t cough, ten thousand smarts 

Kxcced the keenest of your darts, 

Ho vou lament your freedom fled? 

Behold me captive to my bed! 

You rapturous Ave the chains you dove, 

What can he hug, who cannot move ? 

jouw talk of fevers inthe brain, 

Of pangs that thrill through every vein: 

Come look at me, and then complain. 

You boast of tenderness, and mine is such, 

I scream with pain upon the slightest 

touch. 
I grant some anguis! ) you a endure, 
Rat how ecstatick is vo er? _ 
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Two dleeding hearts, they say, have charms; 
'Vis not the case with bleeding arms; 
Bliss sympathetick would they know, 
It streamlets should for ever flow ? 
When charming Chloe fee/s your pain, 
You instantly are well again: 

You drink in cordials from °r eyes; 
Your bosom glows wrth s\ et surprise; 
Your spirits mount above te skies. 
What is the cure the patient knows ? 

A cure that robs him of repose; 
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With Spanish flies his bosom glows! 
The mildest cordials for his ills 
Are nauseous draughts and bitter pills. 
Intestine tumults often show 
His cure is wretchedness and wo.— 
And, when he feels his bowels move, 
"Tis not the sympathy of love. 
Thus if you grieve, lament, and sigh, 
And moan your fate, ah, well may I. 

C. 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND ECONOMICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EXTRACT OF OPIUM. 


M. Parmentier has made publick a new 
method of preparing the extract of opium, 
far superiour to any other hitherto known. 
it takes from that substance the smell by 
which it is distinguished, and which is al- 
ways in proportion to its malignant qual- 
ties. The manner of preparing twenty four 
ounces of opium is as follows: Macerate it 
in rain-water for five days; then boil it for 
a quarter of an hour with two pounds of 
pulverized charcoal; strain and clarify it 
with white of egg, and by a suitable evapo- 
ration you will obtain twelve ounces of ex- 
tract. 


ARTIFICIAL MAGNESF. 

A German author has lately published a 
work in which he states a very curious fact. 
‘A person” says he, “having an artificial 
fhagnet suspended from the wall of his 
study, with a piece of iron adhering to it, 
semarked, for sever’l years, that the flies 
> the room, though they frequently placed 
themselves on other ivon articles, never 
settled on the artificial magnet; and even 
that ifany of these insects approached it, 
they in a moment again removed from it 
to some distance.” “It is worth the trou- 
ble,” says professor Voigt, who repeats 
the same circumstance in his journal, ‘* to 
make further observations on this pheno- 
menon; and, were it confirmed, magnetized 
‘yon might be employed to preserve it from 
being dirtied by flies. Perhaps it might be 
employed also for other purposes.” 


PURE AIR. 
Dr. Van Marum has discovered a very 
3imple method, proved by repeated experi- 


ments, of preserving the air pure in large 
halls, theatres, hospitals, &c. The appara. 
tus for this purpose is nothing but a com. 
mon lamp, made according to Argand’s 
construction, suspended from the roof of 
the hall and kept burning under a funnel, 
the tube of which rises above the roof 
without, and is furnished with a ventilator, 
For his first experiment he filled his large 
laboratory with the smoke of oak shavings. 
In a few minutes after he lighted his lamp 
the whole smoke disappeared, and the air 
was perlectly purified. 


THE NUTMEG. 

ii is a fact which ought to be known to 
ull housewives, that if they begin to grate 
a nutmeg at the stalk end, it will prove 
hollow throughout; whereas the same nut- 
meg, grated from the other end, would 
have proved sound and solid to the last. 
The centre of a nutmeg, consists of a num- 
ber of fibres issuing from the stalk and 
its continuation, through the centre of the 
fruit, the otherends of which fibres, though 
closely surrounded and pressed by the 
fruit, do not adhere to it. When the stalk 
is grated away, those fibres having lost 
their hold, gradually drop out, and the 
nutmeg appears hollow; and as more of 
the stalk is grated away, others drop out 
in succession, and the hollow continues 
through the whole nut. By beginning at 
the contrary end, the fibres above mention- 
ed are grated off at their core end, with 
the surrounding fruit, and do not drop out 
and cause a hole. Another circumstance 
worth knowing, is, that in consequence of 
the great value of the oil of nutmegs, it is 
often extracted from the nuts that are ex- 
posed to sale, by which they are rendered 
of very little value. To ascertain the quali- 
ty of nutmegs, force a pin into them, and 
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if good, however dry they may appear, the 
oil will be seen oozing out all round the 
jin, from the compression occasioned in 
the surrounding: parts. 
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USE OF MOSS IN PACKING TREES. 

The valuable application of the long, 
white moss of the marshes, to the packing 
of young trees for exportation, by Mr. 
William Curtis, of the Botanick Garden, 
Brompton, is done by squeezing out part 
ofthe moisture from the moss, and laying 
courses of it about three inches thick, in- 
terposed with other courses of the trees 
(shortened in their branches and roots) 
stratum above stratum, till the box is filled, 
when the whole must be trodden down, 
and the lid properly secured. The trees 
will want no further care during a voyage 
of six, seven, or twelve months, as the 
moss is wonderfully retentive of moisture, 
whilst its antiseptick quality prevents 
fermentation or putrefaction. In fact, 
vegetation proceeds even in this confined 
state, and blanched and tender shoots are 
formed, which must be gradually inured 
to the external light and air. ‘This white 
moss is very common in most parts of 
Europe and America, which renders the 
application more easy, and the discovery 
more important. 


The following recipes are in circulation 
on the continent, for the destruction of 
caterpillars, ants, and other insects:— 
Take about two pounds weight of black 
soap, the same quantity of flower of sul- 
phur, two pounds weight of truffes, 
and 15 gallons of water; the whole must 
be well incorporated by the aid of a 
gentle warmth. Insects on which this 
water is sprinkled die immediately.— 
Query, is this liquor effectual in destroy- 
ing that noisome vermin, the bug? If so, 
its composition cannot be made too ex- 
tensively known; as we do not perccive 
-_ it is likely to damage bed-furniture, 
ie. 


On the Revival of an obsolete Mode of 
managing Strawberries. By the Right 
Iton. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B, 
P.h. S. &e. 

| From the Transactions of the Horticultu- 

ral Society, Vol. I. Part I.] 
THE custom of laying straw under 
strawberry plants, when their fruit begins 
to swell, is, probably, very ald in this 
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country. The name of the fruit bears testi- 
mony in favour of this conjecture; for the 
plant has no relation to straw in any 
other way, and no other European lan- 
guage applies the idea of straw in any 
shape tothe name of the berry, or to the 
plant that bears it. 

When sir Joseph Banks came to Spring 
Grove, in 1779, he found this practice in 
the garden. John Smith, the gardener, well 
known among his brethren as a man of 
more than ordinary abilities in the profes- 
sion, had used it there many years. He 
learned it soon after he came to London 
from Scotland; probably at the Neat 
Houses, where he first worked among the 
market-gardeners. It is, therefore, clearly 
an old practice, though now almost ob- 
solete. Its use in preserving a crop is very 
extensive. It shades the roots from the 
sun; prevents the waste of moisture by 
evaporation; and consequently, in dry 
times, when watering is necessary, makes 
a less quantity of water suffice than would 
be used if the sun could act immediately 
on the surface of the mould. Besides, ii 
keeps the leaning fruit from resting on the 
earth, and gives the whole an air of neat- 
ness, as well as an effect of real clean- 
liness, Which should never be wanting in 
a gentleman’s garden. The strawberry- 
beds in that garden at Spring Grove, 
which has been measured for the purpose 
of ascertaining the expense incurred by 
this method of management, are about 
seventy five feet long and five feet wide, 
each containing three rows of plants, and 
of course requiring four rows of straw to 
be laid under them. The whole consists 
ot 600 feet of beds, or 1,800 feet of straw- 
berry plants, of diflerent sorts, in rows, 

The strawing of these beds consumed 
this year, 1806, the long straw of twenty 
six trusses: for the short straw, being as 
good for litter as the long straw, but less 
upplicable to this use, is taken out. If we 
allow, then, on the original twenty six 
trusses, six for the short straw taken out 
and applied to other uses, twenty trusses 
will remain, which cost this year 10d. q 
truss, or 16s. 8d. being one penny for 
every nine feet of strawberries in rows 
From this original expenditure the value 
of the manure made by the straw when 
taken from the beds must be deducted; 
as the whole of it goes undiminished te 
the dunghill as soon as the crop is ove: 
The cost of this practice, therefore, cannot 
be considered as heavy. In the present 
year, not a single shower fell in Spring 
Grove, from the time the straw was laid 
down till the crop of scarlets was nearly 
finished, at the end of June. The expense 
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of strawing was, therefore, many times 
repaid, by the saving made in the labour 
of watering; and the profit of this saving 
was immediately brought to account in 


the increase of other crops, by the use of 


water spared from the strawberries; and 
besides, the berries themselves were, un- 
der this management, as fair, and nearly 
as large, as in ordinary years, but the 
gencral complaint of the gardeners this 
vear was, that the scarlets did not reach 
half their natural size, and of course re- 
quired twice as many to fill a pottie as 
would do it in a good year. In wet years, 
the straw is of less importance in this point 
of view; but in years moderately wet, the 
use of strawing sometimes makes water- 
ing wholly unnecessary, when gardencrs 
who do not straw are under the necessity 


of resorting to it; and we all know, i 


watering is once begun, it cannot be left 
off till rain enough has fallen to give the 
ground a thorough soaking. Even in wet 
years, the straw does considerable service. 
Heavy rains never fail to dash up abun- 
dance of mould, and fix it upon the berries. 
This is entirely prevented, as well as the 
dirtiness of these berries that lean down 
upon the earth; so that the whole crop is 
kept pure and clean. No earthy taste will 
be observed in eating the fruit that has 
been strawed; and the cream which is 
sometimes soiled, when mixed with 
strawberries, by the dirt that adheres to 
them, especially in the early part of the 
season, Will retain to the last drop that 
unsulhied red and white which give almost 
28 much satisfaction to the eve while we 
are eating it, as the taste of that most ex- 
cellent mixture does to the palate. 


MR. JOHN DAVENPORT [ Barlem} has 
obtained a piuctent for a Vethod of or- 
naumenting all kinds of Gloss, in Imitation 
uf Engraving, Ce. by Means af which 
any Designs, however elaborate, may le 
executed in uw Style of Llegvance hitherto 


/ 
unknown. 


The method heretofore known for 


engraving on glass, has been by means of 


a machine with wheels, of different sub- 
stances, which have been employed with 
sand, &c. to grind of some parts of the 
surface of the glass which is to be en- 
sraved on, and then by means of grinding 
and polishing ditferent parts on the rough 
surface, the different figures are formed 
aceording to the design given. By this 


invention, mstead of grinding or taking off 


aly part of the surface of the glass, the 
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patentee, lays on an additional surface og 
coating of glass, prepared for the purpose 
ish when a 8 toa Maneediee 
of heat, will incorporate with the glass to 
be operated upon, so as to produce an 
effect similar to that which has hitherto 
been obtained by means of grinding. When 
it is required to ornament glass, then, 
previously to the heat being applied, wit) 
an etching or engraving tool such parts 
are to be taken out as will produce the 
required effect, and that in a much 
supcriour way to the ellect produced by 
the usual mode of grinding, polishing, &e. 
The materials used are to be melted in a 
crucible, or other pot, and they are to be 
made up in the same manner, as if used 
for the making of the best flint glass, 
broken glass, or as it Is usually denomi- 
nated, “cullitt” being the principal in. 
gredient in it. Mir. D. gives several mix. 
tures, of which the first is; 160 parts of 
cullitt; 10 of pearl ashes; 40 of red lead 
10 of arrence. 

The second is; 120 parts of cullitt; 160 
of red lead; 60 of sand; 60 of borax. 

The third is; 70 parts of red lead; 22 1-2 
of sand; 40 of calcined borax. 

When these are subjected to such « 
heat, as to be thercby completely fused, 
he takes equal parts of exch mixture, and 
grinds them te an impalpable powder, for 
the purpose of being mixed with a men- 
struum proper for coating the glass. 

The menstruum consists of one part of 
double refined loaf sugar, dissolved in two 
parts of pure water; to which is added, at 
the time of mixing the powder, about ones 
third part of common writing ink. The ef- 
fect, we are told, produced by this addi- 
tion, is similar to that produced by the 
addition of oxyd of manganese, used in a 
small quantity by the glass makers, in ma- 
king their best flint glass, because, with- 
out such an addition, the specimens would 
be of a cloudy or milky appearance. A 
quantity of this menstruum is used suffi- 
cicnt to render the ground mixture ofa 
proper consistence for laying on with a 
thin, smooth surface. When the coating or 
mixture is thus prepared, the glass is to 
be coated by means of acamel’s hair brush, 
or squirrel’s foot, &e. It is then to be ex- 
posed to a heat sufficient to produce a 
semivitrification of the coated surface, and 
to incorporate it with the substance or bo- 
dy of glass, so coated. But the heat must 
not be carried higher than this, because 
in that case, a complete vitrification would 
ensuc, and the desired effect of having a 
surface in imitation of the rongh surface 
produced by grinding, would not be obtain- 
cd. The article must, under such circum- 
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stances, be reeoated, and submitted agaig 
to the fire. If after the coating has been uap- 
plied, any borders, cyphers, or other or- 
naments, are wanted to be executed there- 
on, then previously to the heat beimg ap- 
plied, with an etching or engraving tool, 
such parts of the coated surface must be 
chased out, as will produce the desired 
efleet, after which the requisite degree of 
heat is to be applied. 

This invention is not only applicable to 
all kinds of useful and ornamental articles 
of glass ware, on which the common 
methods of engraving have been practised, 
but may be applied to window-glass and 
plate-glass, of every description, in place 
of grinding, for the purpose of making 
window-blinds. It is «also said to be 
peculiarly adapted to produce beautiful 


specimens of art, for the windows of 


aMtar-pieces, libraries, museums, coach- 
windows, and for the glass used in or- 
namental buildings of all descriptions. 
Phis invention has another advantage over 
the comimon method, by the work wearing 
much cleaner than the work of ground- 
glass; the surface of which being fractured 
bv the action of the wheel, &e is theretore 
liable to gatherdirt on the rough, uapolish- 
ed parts of the borders, &c. 


TOBACCO. 


A chymist at Paris has lately made 
several curious experiments on tobacco, 
which, if found to be correct, will occasion 
a great innovation in the trade and manu- 
facture of that vegetable. His results were, 
that the acrid principle of tobacco differs 
from that of all other vegetables whose 
properties are known; that it can, by an 
casy process, be separated from the plant, 
either green or dried, and in a liquid state; 
and that the juice thus extracted may be 
combined with the dried leaves of any tree, 
and thus form tobacco. The remains of 
the plant, after the acrid principle is thus 


| separated, have neither smell nor taste. 
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T'o Restore the Lustre of Glasses which are 
tarnished by age or accident. 
Strow on them powdered fuller’s earth, 
carefully cleared from sand, &c. and rub 
them with a linen cloth. 


— 


AROMATICK VINEGAR. 

An ingenious gentleman, after justly 
observing that there are many insulated 
fucts in chymistry, of which the publick 
remain for years without a knowledge, has 
published the following recipe. 

‘Take of common vinegar any quantity, 
of powdered clalk, or common whitening 
with it to destroy the acidity, then let the 
white matter subside and pour off the 
insipid supernatant liquor; afterwards let 
the white powder be dried either in the 
open air or by a fire. When it is dry, pour 
upon it sulphurick acid [oil of vitriol] as 
long as white and acid fumes continue to 
ascend Stone vessels are the properest to 
be used on this occasion, as the acid will 
not act upon them. This product is the 
acetick acid, known in the shops by the 
name of aromatick vinegar. Its simplicity 
and cheapness points it out as the most 
useful preparation for purifying the air 
of prisons, hospital ships, and even private 


houses when contaminated by anv kind of 


contagion. 

This acid in a liquid state may-be best 
obtained from the apparatus of Nooth, and 
it must of course be collected in water. 


Te 


ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

The Eugenian Museum, at Milan, has 
lately been enriched with eight new 
pieces, discovered in the excavations at 
Aquilegi, consisting of « group of two 
husts m marble, remarkable for the 
clegance of their drapery; a statue without 
a head, likewise of marble; an arm adorn- 
ed with bracelets, the hand holding an 
instrument that was employed in sacri- 
fices; the upper extremity of a cippus, 
several sepulchral caskets of lead; a stone 
iukstand; and several sarcophagi, 
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cP COMMUNICATIONS for this head, from authors and booksellers, ppst 
bud, will be inserted free of expense. Litcrary advertisements will be printed upon 


the covers at the usual price. 


Articles of literary intelligence, inserted by the booksellers in the Unrirep Stareés” 
Gazer re, will be copied into this Magazine without further order. 
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RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


By Edward Earle, & B. B. Hopkins & Co. 
Philadelphia, 
Republished—The Memoirs of Frede- 
rick and Margaret Klopstock, translated 
irom the German. By Miss Smith. Price 
% 1 25. 
By Benjamin & ? Thomas Kite, Philadelphia, 
Published in 2 vols. octavo, price § 6— 
A Dictionary of Practical Surgery. Con- 
taining a complete exhibition of the Prin- 
ciples and Practice of Surgery, collected 


from the best and most original sources of 


information, and illustrated by critical re- 
marks. By Samuel Cooper, Member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, London, and 
author of the First lines of the Practice 
of Surgery. With Notes and Additions, 
by John Syng Dorsey, M. D. Adjunct Pro- 


tessor of Surgery in the University of 


Pennsylv ania, & &e. 
Also, price 50 cents, or § 5 a dozen— 
A School Book, entitled The Child’s Mo- 
itor; or Parental Instruction. By Jolin 
Hornsey, author of “ A Short Grammar 
of the English Language,” &c. The first 
American edition, corrected and im- 
proved. 
By Bradford and Inskeep, Philadelphia, 
Published—The Mirror of ‘Taste and 
Dramatick Censor, eee s 3, and 4. 
By William P.Farrand & Co. Philadelphia, 


Published—A Treatise on the Law of 


‘nsurance, in four books: I. Of Marine En- 
surance. Il. Of Bottomry and Responden- 
tia. IT Of Ensurance upon Lives. IV. Of 
Ensurance against Fire. By Samuel Mar- 
shall, Serjeant at Law. Second American 
from the second London edition. Including 
the Cases decided in the National and 
State Courts of the United States; collect- 
ed and arranged by J. W. Condy, Esq. In 
2 vols. 

By J. Kingston, Baltimore, 
Republished—T he “‘fravels, Imprison- 
ment, and Sufferings, of John Nelson. In 
a neat pocket volume, from the twenticth 

London edition. Price 50 cents. 

By Bernard Dornin, Baltimore, 

Republished—The Office of the Holy 
Week, according to the Roman Miss: ul 
and Breviary. The first American edition, 
revised and corrected by a Catholick Cler- 
eyman of Baitimore, and published with 
tiie approbation of the Rt. Rev, Archbishop 
Cur ast 

By MCarty and White, New York, 

Published—The life of the honourable 
major ge ‘neral Israel Putnam: Embellished 
with a copperplate Engraving, represent. 


ing the general riding down the steep 
precipice at Horse Neck, on a full trot to 
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elude the pursuit of the British troops 
commanded by general Tryon. To which 
are annexed two Poems; an address to the 
armies of the United States, and a Poem 
on the happiness of America. By col. [P. 
Humphreys, aid-de-camp to Gen. Wash 
ington during the Revolutionary Way, 
Price one Dollar. 
By Ezra Sargeant, New York, 
Repuhlished—The Edinburgh Review, 
or, Critical Journal. No. 29, October 1809 
To be continued Quarterly. Price to sub. 
scribers 1 dollar 25 cents. 
By Prior and Dunning, N. York, 
Republished—The Eloquence of th: 
British Senate; being a selection of the 
best speeches of the most distinguished 
Knglish, Irish and Scotch Parliamentary 
Speakers, from the beginning of the reign 
of Charles the Ist, to the present time, 
with Notes, Biographical, Critical, and 
Explanatory. By William Hazlitt. 2 vols 
in boards, price 5. 
By Wiltiams & Whiting, New York, 
Published—Vol. IIf. No. 4 of “the 
Christians Magazine. Designed to promote 
the knowledge an influence of Evengeli. 
cal Truth and Order. 
At No. 3, New Street, New York, 
Published—The New York Conspiracy 
or a History of the Negro Plot, with the 
Journal of the Proceedings against the 
Conspirators at New York in the year 
1741-2. Together with several interesting 
‘Tables, Containing the Names of the 
White and Black Persons arrested on ac- 
count of the Conspiracy; the times of thei 
Trials; their Sentences; their Executions 
by Burning and Hanging; Names of thos: 
Transported, and those Discharged, With 
a variety of other useful and highly in- 
teresting matter. By Daniel Horsmanden, 
Esq. 
By B.D. Packard, Albany, 
Republished—The ‘Task; a Poem, by 
William Cowper, of the Inner Temple, 
Esq. ‘To which is prefixed, a short account 
of the Life and Writings of the author. 
By Walter, Austin & Co. New Haven, 
Republished—The Shepherd of Salis- 
bury Plain. 
By T. B. Wait, and Co. Boston, 
Published—Vol. VIL. No. 3. of the An- 
thology and Boston Review, for Marci 
1810. 
By Farrand, Mallory & Co. Boston, 
Published—Price 2 dolls. and 50 cts. 
Vol. 1 of A General History of the 
United States of America; from the dis- 
covery in 1492 to 1792; or, 
the divine Agency, in their scttlement, 
growth, and protection; and especially in 
the late Memorable Revolution. In three 
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olumes—Vol. 1. exhibiting a general 
view of the principal events, from the 
jiscovery of North America to the year 

1765. By Benjamin Trumbull, D. D. 

By S. H. Parker, Boston, 

Republished—Fragments in prose: and 
verse, by Miss Elizabeth Smith, lately 
ieceased, with some account of her Lite 
ud Character, by H. M. Bowdler—Orna- 
nented with an clegant likeness of the 
\uthoress. 

PROPOSED AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

W. W. Woodward, Philadelphia, 
Proposes to republish—Butterworth’s 
fHoncerdance, with which he will accom- 
nodate those who shall give their names 

‘or the new edition of Scott’s Bible, as 
well as those who have subscribed for and 
received the first edition. Proposals will 
shortly be printed, with the terms to those 
vho subscribe for Scott’s Bible, new 
edition, and those who have had the first 
edition of the work, and to those who sub- 
scribe for the maps and concordance alone. 

Dennis Heartt, Philadelphia, 

‘Yo publish—The Philadelphia Reper- 
‘ory, devoted to literature and useful in- 
‘clligence, on Saturday the 5th May, to be 

ontinued weekly. Price $4 per annum. 

Benjamin Edes & co. Baltimore, 

To republish by subscription—Universal 
Dictionary of Commercial Geography, con- 
taining all that relates to the situation and 
extent of evefy commercial State in the 
world, and a comprehensive and correct 
account of their Agricultural products, 
their Manufactures, Fisheries and Mines, 
and the Commerce resulting therefrom— 
their Laws, Customs, ‘Tribunals and Ad- 
ministrations of Commerce; their Land 
carriage and Navigation; their Banks and 
commercial companies; their Monies, 
Weights and Measures; tLeir Exports and 
Imports; their Exchange and the Balance 
of Trade; their Colomes, &e. &c. From 
the French of J. Peuchey, Author of the 
Dictionary of Police, of the Methodical 
Encyclopedia, &c. 

Bernard Dornn, Baltimore, 

To republish—An edition of the Lives 
of the Saints; by the Rev. Alban Butler, in 
six volumes, octavo. 

J. Kingston, Baltimore, 

To republish—The Substance of Brooke’s 
Fool of Quality, or, the Celebrated History 
of Henry, Earl of Moreland. ‘This fourth 
edition will be printed verbatim from tlie 
last London copy of this justly admired 
work, collated and Revised by a Learned 
Divine of the Church of England. This 
Work will be printed in two handsome vo- 
lumes, duodecimo, containing together 
more than six hundred pages. The price 
to subscribers $1 a vol. in beards, 
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Also—The American and European 
Biographick Dictionary, with an engraved 
likeness of Washington. It is expected to 
be ready for subscribers in all May. 

Williams & Whiting, New York, 

To republish—A new treatise on the 
use of the globes; or a Philosophical view 
of the Earth and Heavens: comprehending, 
an account of the figure, magnitude and 
motion of the earth; with the natural 
changes of surface,{ caused by floods, 
earthquakes, &c. together with the ele- 
mentary principles of meteorology and 
astronomy, the theory of the tides, &c. 
preceded by an extensive selection of 
astronomical, and other definitions; illus- 
trated by a great variety of Problems, 
questions for the examination of the stu- 
dent, &c. designed for the instruction of 
youth. By Thomas Keith, private teacher 
of Mathematicks, Geography, &c. In one 
vol. 12mo. 

John Teibout, New York, 

To republish—The complete work of 
Flavius Josephus, the learned and authen- 
tick Jewish historian and celebrated war- 
riour. 

To which is added, a continuation of 
the history of the Jews, from Josephus, 
down to the present time, including « 
period of more than 1700 years. Contain- 
ing an account of their dispersion into the 
various parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America, their different persecutions, 
transactions, various occurrences, present 
state, throughout the known world. Wit), 
a great variety of other interesting and 
authentick particulars collected from va- 
rious valuable works, recording the prin- 
cipal transactions of the Jews since the 
time of Josephus. Translated by William 
Whiston, A. D. professor of Mathematicks 
in the university of Cambridge. 

Also to republish—Butterworth’s Con- 
cordance. 

Robert M‘ Dermut, N. Yor?, 

To publish, by subscription—Thic build 
er’s Practical Guide, or a_ treatise on 
practice. An original work on Architec- 
ture. By James O’ Donnell. 

William J. M‘Cartee, Schenectads, 
New York, 

To publish by subscription—A volum¢ 
of Miscellaneous Works, by the Rev 
Fliphalet Nott, D. D. President of Union 
College. 

Ferrand, Mallery and Co. Boston, 

To publish—A new Edition ef Lord 
Hale’s Treatise De Jure Maris, &c. and 
De Portibus Maris; with notes referring 
to late decisions in American Courts, 
some of which have never been published. 


By Daniel Davis, Solicitor tcneral of 


Massuchussetts. 
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Munroe & Francis, Boston, 

Are republishing—A complete edition 
of the British Essayists, containing, the 
Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, 
Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, and Looker 
On; the Lover and Reader, by Steele; the 
Essays of Shenstone, Knox and Goldsmith; 
the Babbler, Microcosm and Olla Podrida; 
Fitzosborn’s Letters; Dialogues of the 
Dead, by Lord Lyttleton, and Drake’s 
Literary Essays, with Prefaces, Historical 
and Biographical—By Alexander Chial- 
mers, A. M. 

Also—The third Boston edition of Shak- 
speare’s Plays, in nine ducdecimo volumes, 
with notes illustrative and explanatory, by 
Dr. Johnson, G. Steevens, and others.— Co- 
pied from the Text of the last London Kai- 
tion—revised by Dr. Recd. 
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RECENT BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Life of ‘I’. Paine, interspersed with 
Remarks and Reflections. By W. Cobbett. 
Qs. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of J. 


Calvin. Compiled from the Narrative of 


Theodore Beza. By J. Mackenzie. &vo. Qs, 
A general Dictionary of Commerce, 
Trade, and Manufactures. By ‘T. Morti- 
mer, Esq. 8vo. 1/. 5s. 
The Wife, or a Model for Women: a 
Tale. By Mrs. Edgeworth. 5 vols 15s. 
Herculanensia; or Archeoloyical and 
Philological Dissertations, contsining a 


Manuscript found among the Ruins of 


Herculaneum, 4to. 1/7. 11s. 6d. 

Little Dramas for young People, on 
Subjects taken from English History. By 
Mrs. Hoole. 12mo. 3s. 

The Hindoo Pantheon. By Edward 
Moor, F. R. S. Illustrated with one 
hundred and five Plates, roval 4to. 5/. 5s. 

Arcana; or Museum of Nature, contain- 


ing Delineations of the most recent Dis-: 


> 


coveries on the Subject of Natural History, 
with Descriptive Explanations. No. 1. (to 
be continued monthly) 2s. 6d 

Colebs in search of a Mistress. 2 vols. 
i2imo. 1s. 

An Historical Chart of the Reten of his 
nresent Majesty, George HI. from his 
Accession, 235th October, 1760, to the 
Commeneement of the Jubilee Year, 25th 
October, 1809. By W. Ticken, 1Us. 6d. or 
mounted on rollers, ls. 

The Letters of Charlotte, during her 
connexion with Werter. 12mo. 3s. 

British Georgicks. By J. Grahame, -4to, 
12. Ils. Oct 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


An Exposition of the Conduct of France 
towards America; illustrated by Cases 
decided in the Council of Prizes, By L. 
Goldsmith. 

The New Cyclopedia. By Dr. Rees, Part 
NAVI. Ato. 12. 1s. 

‘The History of the Political Life of the 
Right Hon. William Pitt. By John Gifford, 
esq. 3 vols. Imperial 4to. 152. 15s. royal 4to. 
8/. Ss. or 6 vols. 8vo. 47. 4s. 

Life of Lord Nelson. By the Rey. 
Clarke, and John M‘Arthur, Esq. 

A Geographical and Historical View of 
the World. By John Bigland. 5 vols. 8vo, 
_ A friendly Gift for Servants and Appren 
tices. By the Author of Lessons for Young 
Persons in Humble Life. Price 6d. 

\ Second Journey in Spain, in the Spring 
of 1809. By Robert Semple, 8vo. 8s. 

Tales of Real Life: forming a Sequel to 
the ‘Tales of Fashionable Life. By Miss 
Edveworth, 3 vols. 18s ; 

PROPOSED BRITISH PUBLICATIONS. 

The Rev. Josiah Pratt is preparing two 
Volumes for the press, one of which will 
contain Memoirs of Young Men, and the 
other Memoirs of Youne Women, These 
Memou's are compiled or abridged from 
authentick documents, and are designed 
to illustrate the nature and operation of 
real Religion. 

The Favourite Village, with an addi- 
tional Poem never before published, by the 
late poetry Professor of Oxford, Dr. Hurdis, 
will be published in a few weeks. 

Travels through the States of the Em. 
pire of Morocco in the year 1806, By Dr 
Buffa, Physician to the Forces, will be pub- 
lished very shortly in an octavo volume. 
His correspondence with that court, rela- 
tive to the Interests of Great Britain, in- 


cluding a Letter trom the Emperour of 


Morocco himself to the King of Great Bri- 
tain is prefixed to it. 

A ‘Translation of M. de Luc’s Travels in 
the North of Rurope, will appear in the 
course ofa few wecks. 

Mr. ‘Yicken intends to publish a His- 
torical Atlas, ancient and modern, to con- 
sist of six select charts. 

Karly in February was to be published, 
im one vol. &vo. price 7s. A Sequel to the 
.xpedition of Humphrey Clinker, a Novel 
found amongst a collection of old manu- 
scripts, and universally allowed by the 
numerous literary characters who have 
perused it to be the production of the late 
Dr. Tobias Smollet, Author of the History 
of Eneland, Roderick Random, &c. Print- 
ed at the Philanthropick, for Mr, John 
Kerr, Lambeth. 
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